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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


OUR This issue is the twentieth anniversary number of THe JouRNAL oF BusINess EpUCATION, 
TWENTIETH In October 1928, the first issue of The Business School Journal appeared. It was sub-titled “A 
BIRTHDAY Magazine for the Business School Executive.”» While it was designed to serve the entire field of 


business education, its primary purpose was to help the business school administrator solve his 
problems. The articles of this issve continue to b: echoed today, but we think they now are more 
practical because they are based upon evidence rather than propaganda items as they were twenty 
years ago. 

susiness students have got to be good”—that was the ery in the days of prosperity in 1928 
and still is a current requirement. Good texts, adequate supplies and modern equipment were 
demanded by the school administrator then as they are today. We still feel that vocational guid- 
ance is one of the major objectives of business education and that it is not being adequately 
attained. The first issue dealt with a controversy about the possibilities of teaching shorthand in 
thirty business days. 

The March 1929 issue announced the merger of The Business School Journal with The Journal 
of Commercial Education. Tur JouRNAL appeared in April 1929 as THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss 
Epucation. As a matter of continuity, however, THE JOURNAL has been in continuous existence 
for over sixty years. The Phonographic World was first published in 1890 and after various 
changes in title and mergers it became The Journal of Commercial Education in 1922. THe 
JouRNAL oF Business Epucation, therefore, has without question the longest history of any pub- 
lication in the field of business education. 

THE JOURNAL OF BusINESs EpucaATION has sei fortunate in having a distinguished editorial 
staff for many years. Earl W. Barnhart, who was Chief of the Business Education Service in 
the Federal Bureau for Vocational Education was the final editor of The Journal of Commercial 
Education. With him were associated such outstanding business educators as F. G. Nichols, 
E. G. Blackstone, John G. Kirk, Paul S. Lomax, and many others. When THe JouRNAL oF 
Business Epucation assumed its present form, Dr. Paul S. Lomax became its editor. He 


ally, an brought together as his associates Benjamin R. Haynes, now president of the Wheeler Business 

College of Birmingham, Alabama, Peter L. Agnew, Herbert A. Tonne, and a group of distin- 

Paper guished business educators from other countries through whom THE JoURNAL was able to give 

Cylinder its readers an unusually fine understanding of the objectives and procedures of business edu- 
cation in foreign countries. 

In 1936, Tue JourNaL or Business Epucation became the official organ of The National 

1g. pari Council for Business Education and was the mouthpiece for this important unifying agency in 

: the field of business education. When it was decided that attempts at achieving national unity 

eS in the field of business education were premature, the National Council became the administra- 


tive group of the United Business Education Association which took over the functions of the 


MOF 
mt Department of Business Education of the National Education Association, With this develop- 
: ment THe JouRNAL decided that it would no longer be the official organ of this body. 
g Better Since September, 1938, THe Journat or Bustness Epucation has been edited by Herbert 
A. Tonne. Mrs. Lempi Talvensaari, now in the accounting department of the College of the 
rk Ave. City of New York, served as Associate Editor for many years. Dr. F. Blair Mayne, now of 


ntative Fresno State College, California, succeeded her, and Dr. Mayne was in turn followed by Fred 
Archer now of St. Cloud State Teachers’ College, Minnesota. 

At present the contributing editors are Donald K. Beckley, Lawrence D. Brennan, Clifford 
Ettinger, Irene C. Hypps, Frederick G. Nichols, Philip S. Pepe, and Elizabeth T. Van Derveer. 

Ann Brewington of the University of Chicago took an assignment as an associate editor for 
a period in 1938-1939 with the specific objective of campaigning for a reduction in the number 
of business teacher associations, Everyone approved, and possibly the merging of the EBTA- 
NBTA Yearbooks was influenced by Ann Brewington’s efforts in THe JourNAL. There are now 
more associations than ever, but THE JOURNAL will continue to work for simplification. 

THE JOURNAL oF BusiNess Epucation is fortunate in having the continued contributions of 
Frederick G. Nichols. Emeritus Professor of Harvard University. Excepting for short periods, 
he has been giving guidance and counsel to business educators for a period of over twenty-five 
years. First in the Vocational Education Magaz'ne, then a column in The Journal of Commer- 
cial Education and now in THE JoURNAL OF BusiNEss Epucation under “Criticism, Comment 
and Challenge.” It would be almost impossible for any thoughtful reader to agree with all of 
Professor Nichols’ judgments. He would, in fact, be the first to be greatly disturbed if this 
were true. Nevertheless a recent survey indicated universal respect for Professor Nichols’ state- 
ments, and many readers have said that the firs: thing they look for when a new issue of THe 
JouRNAL comes out is “What’s bothering Nich.” 

Since 1932, THe JouRNAL or Business Epucation has been under the continuous manage- 
ment of Robert C. Trethaway of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. He has done much to maintain 
its high quality and to encourage the complete independence of the editorial staff. He has been 
(Continued on page 29) 
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It has been proved over and over again in actual practice 
that for any class of twenty-five or more pupils six 
Monroes (5 Educators and 1 LA-5) is the ideal equipment. 
Each pupil has more class hours to thoroughly learn the 
basic elements of machine figuring on the Monroe Educa- 
tor; and to learn vocationally how the fundamentals are 
carried out electrically and automatically by using the 
Monroe LA-5 Adding-Calculator. 

There’s a very practical reason besides efficiency for 
equipping your school with this Monroe Sextette—there 
is a substantial dollar saving to schools buying five or 
more Educators. 

Monroe Educators and LA-5 Models are now available 
for immediate delivery. 

Write our Educational Department for full details of this 
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@ Course of Study in Office Machines 
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@ Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


TONGUE 
IN CHEEK? 


PROOF OF 
THE PUDDING 


INTEGRATION 
AND 
CORRELATION 


Ye editor of The Business Education World began his preface to an article in the September 
number! with these words: “With tongue in cheek. . . Morgan swings some well-aimed haymakers 
at education’s professional press and its contributors.” Now who put who’s tongue in who’s cheek ? 


‘Not Morgan. Anything but. He swung some “haymakers” all right, but with his tongue pressed 


against his teeth, 

If you haven't read the article, do so. If you have read it, read it again—before you finish 
this comment! Then read it carefully before you pick up each future issue of our “professional 
press.””. More power to you Mr. Morgan. And Mr. Editor, my tongue isn’t in my cheek! 


Did you go to summer school? If so, did you bring back anything except “semester hours” ? 
If you did, are you going to make use of what you got? Time will tell. Next June, if not before. 
Practice lags so far behind precept! You can help it catch up. Will you do it? Only in specifics 
can you do it. Not through generalizations such as, “I'll do better this year.” What specific 
things are you going to do better?) How? Write down these things and the ways in which you 
are going to do them better. Then pin what you have written on the wall above your desk where 
you can ‘begin each day by reading your pledge for the year. Make it a ritual, like saluting the 
flag! 


These two terms have been worn threadbare in recent years. They are good words. They rep- 
resent useful procedures in education. But, as so often is the case, what they stand for can be 
abused, as well as used. In a recent article? there seems to be some confirmation of this point of 
view. 

To an extent, some, even many, useful lessons can be integrated with instruction in skill 
courses. But to make such courses the vehicle for carrying lessons in all the other fields of busi- 
ness is sure to result in a little of everything and not much of anything that can be labeled use- 
able skills. 

Once when surveying the high school business departments of a large city I visited a business 
arithmetic class to see how that subject was being taught by a teacher whose fame as a teacher 
of this subject had spread abroad. I remained a whole period, but saw no arithmetic taught or 
drilled upon. The next day I returned. No arithmetic. The third visit likewise left me wondering 
if I had picked the wrong classroom. Economics, social science, general science, civics, and what 
have you, were all mixed up in the lessons I saw presented, but no arithmetic. 

What so often happens where devotees of integration take off on an excursion into some 
foreign field suggested by the pertinent problem in hand, the teacher in the above situation 
had got so far afield that he forgot where he was going or couldn’t find his way back. 

A year’s study of more than a score of high school business courses, with the aid of care- 
fully prepared tests, convinced me that business arithmetic comes the nearest to being a dead loss 
of any business subject. I wonder how much integration has had to do with the meager results 
my study revealed. 

Why shouldn’t a teacher of shorthand say when asked to stress economics in his classes, “I’m 
a shorthand teacher, not an economics teacher”? This is not to say that the shorthand teacher 
should know no economics; or that he should not make use of his knowledge now and then in 
his shorthand classes. It is to say that he shouldn’t go out of his way to drag in all the other 
important high school subjects and teach them at the expense of the subject for which he is 
primarily responsible. 

The author of the article under review has something to say for an integrated program as a 
whole. Good. I have paid my respects to departmentalization many times. But integrating 
an entire program of education is something quite different from integrating several subjects 
in an unintegrated program. Under the former plan an entirely different use will be made of 
student and teacher time. Subjects will give way to units of instruction, each of which will 
represent several areas of education. Under the unintegrated program, the one nearly all read- 
ers of the article are participating in, teachers are assigned subjects and given a definite amount 
of time for each. Whatever major integration is accomplished is represented by the somewhat 
vague and unsatisfactory composite result of all subjects studied. Whatever minor integration 
is done must be definitely incidental to the major activities of the business course. It must not 
be allowed to defeat the primary purpose of the course. 

The author mentions the successful integration of business arithmetic and junior business 
training. This is something quite different from the integration of economics and shorthand, or 
of typewriting and English, or of beginning shorthand and beginning typewriting, or even of 


Lp. 36. 
2 rntegration and Correlation in Business Education,” p. 5, The Ball State Commerce Journal, May number. 
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The “built-in-memory” makes the difference! 
What other calculators forget, the Burroughs 
Calculator remembers. Results of individual 
calculations are stored and accumulated in the 
exclusive “memory” dials. Grand totals or net 
results are obtained automatically. There’s no 
rehandling of figures, no waste of time and 
effort. Business concerns everywhere are using 
this Burroughs Calculator to speed figure work, 
cut figuring costs. Call your nearest Burroughs 
office for a demonstration. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Only one calculator, of all calculators built, shows the result 
of each individual calculation and gives automatic grand 
totals or net results. It saves 15% to 40% in calculating time. 


This different calculator eliminates rehandling of 
figures—goes straight to the answer in a continuous 
operation. That means less chance for errors. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD 
BUSINESS TEACHER? 


by Glen E. Murphy 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


HE kind of teacher needed to ful- 

fill the requirements of any set of 
objectives is necessarily dictated by 
the nature of the objectives. Gener- 
ally-stated and accepted objectives of 
business education are very challeng- 
ing, and call for resourceful teaching. 


Awareness of Objective 


First of all, the teacher must be 
aware of the broad objectives of 
general education, and be cognizant 
of how business education can con- 
tribute to these over-all objectives. 


must be able, then, to cooperate with 
other teachers, administrators, and 
members of the board of education. 
Further, the business teacher must 
be aware of the dynamic nature of 
the complex society in which we live. 
He should have some background 
knowledge as to how our society has 
changed from an agrarian basis to 
an age of industrialization, mechani- 
zation, and_ specialization, accom- 
panied by the phenomenal growth 
of business enterprises. It is out of 
this transition in our culture that 


DeVry Corporation Photograph 


"The business teacher should know what visual aids are available and how to use them." 


The teacher must realize that there 
is an over-lapping of subject matter 
in the different departments of the 
school, and be prepared to integrate 
his instruction with other depart- 
ments. Objectives of public school 
education are not fitted together by 
the different segments of the school 
like a jig-saw puzzle to round out 
the education of the whole boy and 
girl. The school must function as a 
unit, not by many different parts. 
Education in the school can best be 
accomplished by close correlation and 
integration within its departments. 
Business education cannot, in any 
means, detach itself from such fields 
as English, social science, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, and 
mathematics. The teacher of busi- 
ness education must work hand-in- 
glove with his colleagues. They are 
one of his primary resources. He 
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business education developed. We in 
business education must appreciate 
the seriousness of the task set before 
us, in that we teach of and for busi- 
ness. 


Participate in Community Activities 


Many teachers feel bored with the 
idea that their life is a gold-fish bowl 
type of existence. To alleviate this 
situation, the teacher should be an 
active citizen of the community. He 
should be alive to the problems, the 
mores, the modes of living of the 
people with whom he lives. The 
teacher should never assume the role 
of the animated intelligentsia who 
spews forth “book-learning” during 
certain hours of the day, to withdraw 
to a self-inflicted shell at the stroke 
of four o’clock. What teacher has 
more offered in the way of com- 
munity resources than the one in 


business education? Full utilization 
must be made of the practice labo- 
ratory in the community, _ better 
known as the business world. The 
business teacher has everything to 
gain in extending his classroom be- 
yond the confines of the school build- 
ing, or by vitalizing his classroom 
teaching with actual business prac- 
tices. A community survey is very 
much worth while to enlighten the 
teacher as to the types of businesses, 
business equipment and procedures 
in current use, business forms and 
papers, facts concerning occupations, 
and consumer services to be found. 
Such information should result in 
more realistic teaching. It should 
also contribute to the teacher’s ca- 
pacity for vocational guidance. It is 
obvious that a person cannot advise 
others concerning the vocational pos- 
sibilities in his community if he 
knows nothing of them himself. Vo- 
cational and occupational informa- 
tion should be a part of any busi- 
ness education class. 

Specific objectives of business 
teachers will vary from community 
to community. Every teacher should 
know what he is working for in 
terms of goals. Many can tell you 
in flowery language what their ob- 
jectives are, but are they setting out 
to accomplish them by the most ex- 
peditious means? Are their objec- 
tives merely on paper to be included 
in the required report at the end 
of the school year? A real teacher is 
a ‘doer,’ not just a “thinker” or an 
‘“idea-container.” When con- 
siders objectives, | always wonder if 
the teacher thinks of the possibility 
of the students having objectives as 
well. In business classes, the stu- 
dents will have objectives, depending 
on their capabilities and desires ; rang- 
ing from vocational, deferred-voca- 
tional, semi-vocational or non-voca- 
tional (personal-use) reasons for be- 
ing enrolled. The thorough teacher 
will keep his teaching methods flexi- 
ble to accommodate the varying needs 
of his class. Individual differences 
must be taken into account. Stereo- 
typed teaching has no place in the 
schools of today. The teacher must 
be sympathetic to the different types 
of individuals with whom he is 
working. 


Work With Boys and Girls 


The business teacher must realize 
that he is working with boys and 
girls—contributing to the growth of 
future citizens. Such a statement ap- 
pears obvious, but in my opinion, 
this cannot be over-emphasized. He 
should be aware of the social sig- 
nificance of teaching, and not be 
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completely lost midst the symbols of 
shorthand and the columns of figures 
in bookkeeping. The teacher must 
have real enthusiasm for working 
with young people. Too many 
teachers, administrators and janitors 
feel that the school would be a 
marvelous place if it weren't for all 
of the “kids.” 

In the way of academic prepara- 
tion, the business teacher must be 
well grounded in the social and basic 
business fields. He should have a 
knowledge of finance, should ac- 
quaint himself with the agencies and 
services of the business world, should 
know of the different kinds of busi- 
ness organizations, and should be 
aware of the interdependence of our 
lives upon the transactions of brsi- 
ness. His training should be of a 
functional nature, which does not 
stop when he is handed a college 
degree. If the individual teaches a 
skill subject, then he should be 
thoroughly proficient in that skill. 
The teacher should guard against 
setting himself up on a pedestal with 
the attitude, ‘See how good I am at 
this? If vou try very hard, maybe 
you will do as well as L some day!” 
Such an outlook is not to be toler- 
ated 

In addition to knowing his  stu- 
dents and his subject, the business 
teacher must be able to arouse and 
maintain interest in the subject. He 
must be able to put himself across to 
his class—they all must be thinking 
and working with him. Before there 
can be effective learning on the part 
of the students, there must be in- 
terest and attention. Explanations 
should be simple and to the point; 
they should be brought to the level 
of understanding of each individual 
in the class. The most thorough 
knowledge of subject matter is of 
no avail in the classroom if it cannot 
be transmitted. 


Be Active in Teacher Groups 

The progressive teacher is an ac- 
tive member of the teacher organiza- 
tions: local, state and national. He 
subscribes to the business education 
magazines and_ yearbooks, and 
utilizes them to discover new teach- 
ing methods and techniques in order 
to avoid routine and monotony in 
his classroom presentations. He 
makes a sincere attempt to keep 
abreast of what is happening in edu- 
cation, business, and world affairs 
through reading, school attendance, 
and travel. Such contact helps the 
teacher to discover beneficial sources 
of information, and how to get at 
them. 

Business education is concerned 
with the development of the personal 
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habits of all students and considers 
such points as courtesy, tact, cleanli- 
ness, enthusiasm, cooperativeness, 
pleasing personality, appropriate 
dress, correct English usage, diction, 
acceptable social habits, dependa- 
bility, cheerfulness, initiative, poise, 
loyalty, adaptab‘lity and an apprecia- 
tion of good workmanship. Before a 
person can help to develop such 
qualities in his students, he must first 
possess these qualities himself. The 
teacher should not, however, go to 
the extreme point of putting on a 
“show” for the benefit of his class. 
The students should constantly have 
an example before them in_ their 
teacher. The teacher’s personal habits 
and manners are likely to have more 
influence on his students than he 
realizes. Our teaching should in- 
corporate ways of developing each 
student to his fullest potentialities. 
The use of student monitors to help 
handle the classroom routine is help- 
ful to both students and teacher. A 
simple cooperative work arrangement 
with the departments and offices 
within the school can provide valu- 
able experiences for the students, 
especially for the individual who is 
reticent: about self-expression. It 
might provide the initial start he 
needs, in that he can gain a sense of 
accomplishment. The teacher should 
be generous with praise when war- 
ranted, and not hesitant to use re- 
proof when necessary. However, if 
it is necessary to discipline, it should 
be done effectively and appropriately, 
then the matter should be considered 
closed. 


Get Work Experience 

It is generally recognized that 
work experience is valuable to the 
business teacher. [t seems logical to 
assume that the teacher who has done 
work as a stenographer, typist, book- 
keeper, or clerk can do a better job 
of correlating his teaching in those 
areas with actual office practices. 
The students will have more respect 
for what they are learning if they 


feel they are doing something that js 
“being done in an office.” 
Instructional and visual aids im. 
plement learning. The burines 
teacher should know what visua’ aids 
are available and how to use ‘hem, 
For example, a film, related 1) the 
subject matter at hand, can very fre- 
quently do more to promote under. 
standing than explanations }\ the 


teacher. 


At high school graduations, ‘nany 
teachers heave a sigh of relic: and 
express gratitude that “this bunch js 
gone.” This is the wrong attitude 
The teacher’s contact with the stu 
dents should not end simply because 
they have finished school. Keep in 
touch with them. They can no doubt 
give valuable suggestions in ways to 
improve our teaching. If the stu- 
dent is one who desires to find a 
position, then he should be given 
every assistance in doing so. Help 
should be given him in meeting his 
problems of initial employment. Rea- 
sons for his success or failure can 
point out things which were wel 
done or omitted from his classroom 
experiences. The thoroughness of 
our teaching can be measured by how 
well our students adjust to a_ busi 
ness position. 

Evaluate Yourself 


What can the business teacher do 
to strive for improvement? Self-in- 
vestigation and evaluation of the ef 
fectiveness of classroom teaching 1s 
necessary to uncover deficiencies i 
professional mien. If short-comiings 
in preparation are realized, concerte( 
effort should be made to correct them. 
The educational preparation of the 
business teacher should be regarded 
as a process of continuous growth 
He must guard against a stagnation 
of thinking and methods in teaching. 
and be alert to the importance of hi 
work. No teacher should ever ac 
quire the fallacious and __fatalisti 
conception that he has attained the 
zenith of his teaching capacity. There 
is always room for betterment. 


WHAT DO YOU DO THAT WOULD INTEREST OTHERS? 


Undoubtedly your school colleagues and you have many projects of which you ar 
proud—projecis that would interest other business teachers. 


Do you have a stimulating activity program in business education? 

How does your wok experience program operate? 

Have you developed some interesting methzds of teaching bockkeep‘ng? Short- 
hand? Typewr'ting? Office practice? General business? Cooperative distributive 


training? 


Do you have some interesting variants in your courses of study? 
What type of business curricula do you offer? 

Are you panning for new equipment in come subjects? 

Have you set up a sysiem of cooperation wiih local businessmen? 


You can probably think of many more ideas that have been developing in your school 
system. Write vs about them. We'll pass these ideas along to others so that they may 


be stimulated by them. 
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F all the subjects in the second- 

ary-school business curriculum, 
demeniary bookkeeping — probably 
makes the least contribution to the 
education of all the business students 
who study it. This is a sweeping in- 
dictnent of the oldest subject in the 
business program but much evidence 
can be assembled to support it. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen years scores of 
articles have been written abcut the 
futility of teaching bookkeeping as 
it was taught many years ago. Nev- 
ertheless, the elementary course con- 
tinues to waste the time of many stu- 
dents and teachers each year since it 
is second only to typewriting in the 
number of high school business stu- 
dents enrolled. This waste is tragic 
and unnecessary because bookkeep- 
ing could and should be the core of 


by M. Herbert Freeman 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


bookkeeping for personal needs, for 
vocational preparation, or for prepa- 
ration for further study. This sounds 
like a “package deal” in which you 
buy two items not needed in order 
to get the one object you really want. 
We certainly cannot justify spend- 
ing a considerable amount of limited 
high school time to teach the very 
rudimentary personal records the 
average person needs, Nor can we 
honestly justify spending the time 
of all secondary school bookkeeping 
students to prepare a very few stu- 
dents for the further study of ac- 
counting in college. This is even more 
ridiculous when we consider that 


Can We Justify Elementary Bookkeeping ? 


a result, the owner turned over the 
management of his office and records 
to the bookkeeper. It was therefore 
essential for the bookkeeper to know 
how to keep books from the opening 
entry through the preparation and 
interpretation of statements. Natur- 
ally the training of bookkeepers was 
very broad and included an intensive 
study of accounting and business ad- 
ministration. 

What is the vocational picture to- 
day ? The work of the bookkeeper has 
been broken down into many clerical 
tasks. Specialization and the use of 
business machines has supplanted the 
full charge bookkeeper and in his 
place you will find: purchase order 
clerks, sales order clerks, — billing 
clerks, cashiers, posting clerks, time 
clerks, payroll clerks, accounts re- 


". . the bookkeeper was the major domo 
of the business." "Specialization and 
the use of business machines has supplanted 
the full charge bookkeeper.’ 


the business curriculum in the same 
way that it is basic to all business 
activity. 
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Why Teach Elementary Bookkeeping? 


Anyone who studies the history of 
business education knows that the 
teaching of bookkeeping grew out of 
the demand of the business world for 
workers who could record financial 
transactions. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the major objective of the course 
is purely vocational—to prepare all 
business students to do the bookkeep- 
ing work of the business world. Any 
other objectives are secondary and 
purely incidental. Unfortunately, 
however, some textbook authors 
and curriculum makers have ascribed 
to bookkeeping aims which complete- 
ly obscure the primary vocational ob- 
jective. One state, for example, has 
proposed that bookkeeping should 
help the student to become familiar 


Hvith the primary types of business 


organization, their relations and their 
distinct services to society. gen- 
eral or basic business course could 
undoubtedly better satisfy this need. 

he same syllabus suggests that 
bookkeeping helps the student to ac- 
{uire an understanding and apprecia- 
ton of the values and possibilities of 
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most collegiate schools of commerce 
do not give any advanced standing 
for high school bookkeeping courses. 
Yet one bookkeeping author says that 
one of the important outcomes of the 
first-year course should be a sound 
foundation for the advanced phases 
of the subject. 

The same writer contends that the 
cultural values inherent in the sub- 
ject are not to be overlooked. He 
says that much of the literature and 
current discussion of business is set 
forth in language that requires, for 
intelligent reading, a knowledge of 
bookkeeping terms. He believes that 
many of the economic factors at work 
are defined in terms that come to be 
everyday language in the bookkeep- 
ing classroom. Again, does it not 
seem more sensible to achieve this 
aim through a basic or general busi- 
ness course instead of wasting time 
in a skill subject. 

A further analysis of the avowed 
reasons for teaching elementary 
bookkeeping indicates clearly that 
these aims are based on bookkeeping 
practices and procedures which are 
no longer in current use. In the busi- 
ness office of the 1880's and early 
1900’s the bookkeeper was the major 
domo of the business. He was usual- 
ly the only person in the organiza- 
tion with any business training. As 


ceivable clerks, accounts payable 
clerks, credit clerks, collection clerks, 
statistical clerks, calculating machine 
operators, posting machine operators 
and clerks of all sorts and varieties. 
Today the bookkeeper who is not 
a specialized clerk of one kind or an- 
other records transactions in books 
that are organized and supervised by 
the accountant who prepares the clos- 
ing entries and the statements. The 
bookkeeper does not have to study 
accounting. His job ends with the 
preparation of the trial balance. On 
the other hand, almost all office em- 
plovees are called on in the course of 
their duties to do some bookkeeping. 
Thus the secretary prepares. bills, 
deposits, checks, and bank reconcilia- 
tions. Even the stenographer may re- 
cord accounts receivable and prepare 
inventories. Job analysis studies of 
the duties performed by stenograph- 
ers, clerical workers, office services 
workers, and business machine oper- 
ators show that frequently as high as 
60 per cent of the duties performed 
by these workers require some un- 
derstanding of recording activity. 
The literature in our field for many 
years has reflected the agreement 
among business educators that the 
great majority of the students en- 
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rolled in bookkeeping will not obtain 
employment in work technically 
classified as bookkeeping. Even those 
who become bookkeepers will do only 
a very small per cent of work requir- 
ing any understanding of accounting 
theory or practice. The great major- 
ity of students enrolled in bookkeep- 
ing will secure office employment in 
which they will perform some re- 
cording activity. The secondary 
school bookkeeping course should, 
therefore, provide functional train- 
ing to prepare all students to do the 
recording activities of the business 
world. It must be a functional rather 
than a theoretical course in order to 
equip all business students with the 
practical knowledge and skills needed 
to become proficient in handling the 
daily recording and financial routine 
of the business office. 

Destructive criticism of the status 
quo is easy but not helpful to the 
sincere bookkeeping teacher who 
wishes to improve his course. Many 
alert and progressive teachers have 
set their sights on the following mod- 
ern objectives for the elementary 
bookkeeping course. 

1. To provide vocational training 
which will equip every business stu- 
dent with the practical “know how” 
and skills needed to perform. the 
daily bookkeeping activities of the 
average business office. 

2. To train all business students to 
become proficient in handling the 
daily recording and financial routine 
of the average business office. 

3. To provide all business students 
with continuous review and drill in 
arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling 
so that they will be proficient in the 
use of fundamentals when employed 
in business. 

4. To introduce all business stu- 
dents to the business and technical 
terminology used by the bookkeeper 
and accountant. 

5. To acquaint thoroughly all busi- 
ness students with business practices 
and procedures by integrating ele- 
mentary bookkeeping with typewrit- 
ing, office practice, and business 
ethics. 

6. To train all business students to 
do neat and accurate work which will 
satisfy the standards of achievement 
used in business offices. 

7. To provide an_ indispensable 
background of practical recording 
experience for those students who 
may wish to continue the study of 
advanced bookkeeping and account- 
ing. 

8. To provide every business stu- 
dent: with additional vocational skills 
which will increase his opportunities 
for future occupational success and 
advaneement. 
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Assuming that you prefer to ac- 
cept these purposes rather than the 
traditional objectives, how can they 
be realized? 


1. The elementary bookkeeping 
course must be so organized and 
taught that it will interest, appeal to, 
and be of value to all business stu- 
dents in every bookkeeping class 
rather than only a small group of 
prospective accountants. 

2. Elementary bookkeeping must 
be organized and taught as a voca- 
tional course. 

3. Elementary bookkeeping should 
be a required subject for all business 
students without any regard to their 
field of specialization. 

4, Elementary bookkeeping should 
be a one-year course. 

5. Elementary bookkeeping should 
be offered in the tenth or eleventh 
year of the secondary school. 

6. Elementary bookkeeping should 
include a thorough review and drill 
on basic fundamentals in arithmetic, 
penmanship, and spelling. 

7. Elementary bookkeeping mate- 
rials should be similar to the work 
done in business offices by employees 
responsible for recording activities. 
8. Elementary bookkeeping must be 
functional. The student must learn 
by doing over and over again those 
practical things he will be asked to 
do on the job in an office. He must 
learn bookkeeping by doing it rather 
than by discussing or theorizing 
about principles he does not under- 
stand. 

9. Elementary bookkeeping teachers 
should have had previous business 
recording experience. 

10. Elementary bookkeeping teach- 
ing methods must be adapted to the 
functional nature of the material to 
be taught. Traditional secondary 
school teaching methods will not 
adequately train students for success 
on the job. 


What Should Be Taught in Elementary 
Bookkeeping? 

The opening indictment that ele- 
mentary bookkeeping makes little 
contribution to the education of all 
business students has been supported 
by evidence that our objectives must 
be revised. How about the content 
of the course? Analysis of high- 
school elementary bookkeeping text- 
books and courses of study reveals 
the following typical topics: 


1. Accounts 


Cash 

Petty Cash 

Merchandise 

Equipment (Furniture and Fix- 
tures, Delivery Equipment) 
Accounts Receivable 

Notes Receivable 

Supplies 
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Expenses 
Proprietor’s Capital 

Proprietor’s Personal 

Sales 

Returned Sales and Allowances 
Purchases 

Returned Purchases and Allowances 
Accounts Payable 

Notes Payable 

Interest Income 

Interest Cost 

Sales Discount 

Purchases Discount 

Collection and Exchange 
Depreciation 

Reserves 

Accruals 

Bad Debts 


2. Journals 
General Journal 
Cash Receipts 
Cash Payments 
Purchases 
Sales 
Sales Returns 
Purchases Returns 


3. Statements 
Trial Balance 
Balance Sheet 
Profit and Loss 
Worksheet 


4. Procedures 
Debit and credit 
Journalizing 
Posting 
Taking a trial balance 
Preparing a balance sheet 
Preparing a profit and loss state. 
ment 
Preparing a work sheet 
Preparing adjusting and closing en 
tries and posting them 


Preparing a post-closing trial bal 


ance 
Preparing a bank reconciliation 
statement 


5. Business Papers 
Checks 
Invoices 
Credit Memoranda 
Promissory notes 
Drafts 
Trade Acceptances 
Money Orders 

6. Arithmetic 
Computation of interest 
Computation of cash discount 
Computation of bank discount 
Computation of depreciation 


The emphasis in this material is on 
preparation for accounting. It vir 
tually ignores the student who is no 
concerned with accounting theory ané 
complicated adjusting, closing, 
reversal entries. Again, compare the 
traditional content with the follow: 
ing topics based on the bookkeeping 
duties performed by general office 
workers. 


1, Keep bank balances on check stubs. 

2. Receive cash and record receipts 0 
cash 

3. Figure discounts 

4. Make change 

Prepare bank deposits 

7, 

8 


. Figure percentage 
. Use debit and credit 
. Make original account entries 
9. Keep expense account 
10. Prove bank balance 
11. Operate adding machine 
12. Post original entries 


(Continued on page 30) 
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OFFICE ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


CCIDENT prevention programs 
Rave been in existence industri- 
ally for over half a century. Only in 
recent years however, has much at- 
tention been directed toward safety in 
offices. Primarily all AP (accident 
prevention ) efforts were initiated as 
a means of lowering casualty insur- 
ance premiums or state compensation 
costs; today AP is felt to be justi- 
fable not only from a humanitarian 
standpoint but also as a morale build- 
er and as a means of bettering em- 
ployee relations. 

It would be an overstatement to 
assert that working in office space 
in business or school is hazardous— 


Proper moistening devices should 
be provided" 


it would be equally untrue to say 
that office workers and office training 
students are entirely accident free. 
The cold voice of statistics found 
in the records of leading insurance 
companies and the National Safety 
Council tell the story and_ provide 
a basis for determining the source 
of those accidents that do occur in 
office space. 

Alert progressive management in 
school and office can inform itself 
of the predominant hazards in vari- 
ous office jobs and will include in the 


ndoctrination of beginners informa- 


tion which will arm them with the 
self defense of sensible caution. 
What is an accident? One of the 
best of several definitions probably 
1s: “an accident is an unscheduled 
event resulting in injury to personnel 
and or damage to property.” The 
more we delve into the subject of 
AP the more we realize the truth 
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by Frank C. Munro 


Industrial Safety Engineer 
Headquarters First Army 
Governor's Island 


New York, N. Y. 


that most accidents do not happen 
—they are definitely caused and are 
98 per cent preventable. 


Accidents Can be Prevented 


Accidents are a direct result of 
unsafe acts, unsafe conditions or a 
combination of both. Eighty per 
cent of all accidents fall in the cate- 
gory of unsafe acts or unsafe acts 
accompanied by unsafe conditions. It 
is therefore clearly manifest that our 
problem is largely a human one, 
people not things. Supervisors and 
teachers are in the best possible 
position to observe unsafe acts and 
take corrective action. If we correct 
unsafe work environments then the 
remaining problem is the correction 
of unsafe acts. It has been determined 
that an unsafe act can be repeated 330 
times with about the following re- 
sults: 300 will produce no injury 
whatever, 29 will result in only minor 
injuries, 1 will result seriously. 

From these authoritative figures it 
is quite evident that unsafe acts 
should be checked at the time they 
were committed if we are to head 
off injuries. In charging supervis- 
ors and teachers with such respon- 
sibility they frequently complain that 
they “can’t be on the watch all the 
time.” This is a perfectly valid ob- 
jection but is it not true that they 
should be able to see a few of 330 
unsafe acts and take appropriate ac- 
tion to correct them? 


Most Frequent Types of Office Accidents 

Not all types of accidents can be 
discussed here but the most predom- 
inant types fall in four broad classi- 
fications: handling materials, falls, 
being struck by and striking against 
some object. A brief discussion of 
the hazards in each classification fol- 
lows: 


Handling Materials and Equipment 


There are generally some who are 
required to lift heavy objects. This 
work should be confined entirely to 
those who are capable of arduous 
labor and trained in correct lifting 
techniques or the use of handling 
equipment. Women in offices and girls 
in schools attempting to lift heavy 
office machines have received serious 
internal injuries from such action. 

Some attention should be directed 
toward good storage in stock rooms. 


Heavy materials should be stacked 
nearest the floor or on lower shelves. 
Portable shelving should be made 
fast to the wall to prevent falling 
outward when loaded. 

Proper moistening devices for 
sealing envelopes and tape should be 
provided—the tongue should not be 
used. Cutters used in trimming 
strawboard and paper should be 
guarded to protect the operator’s. 
fingers, 

All chairs and other equipment 
should be inspected periodically for 
faults and the listing of repairs. 
When repairs are underway on ceil- 
ings, lighting fixtures, floors, etc., 


"Filing cabinets are a source 
of many injuries’ 


the area should be roped off or simi- 
larly barricaded, until completion of 
work. 

Modern offices and office practice 
training rooms have machines with 
power drive, the mechanism of which 
should be guarded. The frames of all 
electric powered machines should be 
grounded to protect the operator from 
current leakage. Operators should be 
given instructions in the use of the 
particular machine they are to oper- 
ate and the hazards pertinent to it. 
It is well worth while to post a sign 
inscribed “operate no machine un- 
less authorized, keep others away 
when operating” in the vicinity of of- 
fice machines. 

It is of particular importance to 
warn students in school and person- 
nel in offices to shut off machines be- 
fore attempting any repairs or ad- 
justments. Operators of duplicating 
machines should be aware of the 
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play (throwing objects, 


incidence of dermatitis caused by ex- 


“cessive solvent saturation of hands. 


Special creams are available for the 
removal of ink stains and other soil 
from operators hands. 


Falls 


Most falls can be prevented by re- 
moving underfoot hazards such as 
loose wires, turned up linoleum and 
other easily recognizable floor ob- 
structions. Rearrangement of desks 
will cover some tripping hazards not 
easily removed. Stairways should be 
well lighted and equipped with hand- 
rails; treads should be non-slip. 
Floors should receive a minimum of 
wax and employees cautioned against 
running. 

Using chairs and boxes to stand 
on should be prohibited and proper 
stepladders provided where required. 
Empty coke bottles should be racked. 


Being Struck By 


Filing cabinets are a source of 
many injuries. Improper loading of 
top drawers (leaving bottom drawers 
empty) can cause the entire file-cab- 
inet to topple over toward the user, 
when the top drawer is opened. The 
cabinets should be anchored in some 
manner and students and employees 
cautioned against leaving drawers 
open (unattended) as this is a cause 
of severe falls. Rough metal edges 
or points on cabinets should be cor- 
rected by filing down or repair. 


Fluorescent tubes should be firm- 
ly anchored in lighting fixtures and 
where shades are used they should be 
well fastened. Nothing should be 
placed on window sills at open win- 
dows and nothing should be permitted 
to be thrown from windows. 


Striking Against 


Doors are a common source of 
injury; solid doors used by large 
numbers of students or office per- 
sonnel should have a window panel. 
Exit doors should be marked as such 
and open outward. Unmarked glass 
doors are definitely a hazard to ab- 
sent minded personnel. 


Poorly arranged desks can cause 
injuries particularly at aisles in fre- 
quent use. Electric fans should be 
located in an elevated position. Only 
authorized students or office person- 
nel should relocate a fan—amputa- 
tions have occurred when employees 
or students have attempted to move 
a fan in operation. 

Other hazards not coming under 
special classification include horse- 
scuffling, 
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etc.) fire protection and sanitation. marked in building morale and loy 
Fires involving the destruction of  alty. 

valuable documents have occurred Enforcement of safety regu!ation 
after closing hours as a result of a can be best maintained by sunervis 
careless smoker dropping cigarette ors.) When students or employe 
stubs or ashes in a wastebasket. are shown that wrong actions cx 
Washroom plumbing fixtures should injure not only themselves but other 


receive attention to prevent hand in- around them a favorable reaction caf) lish 
juries. generally be obtained. | hav 
Mimeographed checklists of haf} 

Establishing an Accident Prevention ards are used in many offices ani the 
Program should be developed in whic) 
In a large business or school a make extensive use o machine i 
program for the prevention of acci- When AP sonnel 
dents may be part of the job of the ™ake 
education, welfare or personnel direc- OW? previously 
tor or guidance officer. It is of the tected are uncovered. the 
utmost importance that an adminis- reas 
trator or conn of high rank aa Off Premises Safety ers 
sor the program by appearing at the 
initial of or stu- well rounded program will d 
ways include off the premises 

dents and appointing someone to Good illustrated literature is 
represent him at future meetings and home that 
to make reports on the program. 

; : ., seasonal safety. Examples of th 

The accident prevention council  jatter warn regarding swimming 
should have key members in all de- boating hazards, heat  prostratiaf) 4 
partments. Meetings should be held ome safety, water and milk purinf Set 
at least once monthly for the pur- a+ resorts ete. Be emy 
pose of discussing recent accidents, ; and 
potential hazards and taking suitable pha 
action. This is just as important Records upo 
in schools as it is in offices. A brief summary of accidents bp ate 
The corrections of unsafe acts by type should be kept with informatio} "°S: 
office personnel and students requires on the action taken. Such a recor Eng 
the employment of the three E’s of will prove helpful in determining th lack 
AP—Education, Engineering and frequency and location of accidenty) 8°° 
Enforcement. Education can be best and minor injuries which give pro} y 
accomplished by giving supervisors warning of more serious possible it® pea 
expert instruction in AP training. juries. ers 
Tours of inspection should be made The entire program should 8 ject 
in charge of a guest conductor or planned for the particular conditio: ers 
expert in the hazards of office space. existing in each area or building thre 
Visual aids are of value in such The results will be successful comp} resp 
training. If use of these is made dur-mensurate with the degree of suppof} that 
ing the first day in the class or on received from supervisors and maf} age 
the job the benefit will prove very agement. : : 
nb 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
prep 
When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in tl! Jhan¢ 
respect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” Fiject. 
For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their question 9 egyr 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to ay by ‘ 
Here is one of the queries we've received and on the last page you'll find an ans] cony 
in the form of a script for a twelve-minute radio program emphasizing distributl’ @hen¢ 
education, presented by Miss Kathleen Boland, Coordinator for Distributive Educati son 
in the Saginaw Public Schools, Saginaw, Michigan. 4 Eng 
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Can the radio be used to awaken 
public interest in business education? 
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employee W have all heard students say 
CtIONS cy they did not like business cor- 
but otherf respondence or business Eng- 


lish. And even more frequently we 
| have heard teachers say they did not 
' want to teach the subject. Of course, 
there is a great deal of relationship 
between these two attitudes. If the 
teacher does not enjoy teaching a 


action cap 


is of hay. 
offices ani 
ools whic! 


equi particular subject, that dislike often 
than the 8 transferred to the students right 


in the classroom, so that they too 
dislike the course quite as much as 
the instructor. An examination of the 
reasons why both students and teach- 
ers frequently express an aversion 
to the course reveals the following 
facts: Students object to the course 
mainly for two reasons—they feel 
that it involves needless repetition 
of English grammar and English 
usage; and they believe since the 
course is frequently taught by a 
secretarial science teacher, too much 
emphasis is placed on typing form 
and arrangement with insufficient em- 
phasis on content. In many cases 
upon completion of the course they 
are still unable to write a good busi- 
ness letter. The form is correct, the 
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1 a recorae English is correct, but the content 
nining thy the qualities necessary for a 
accidente: business letter. 
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- From a teaching standpoint, it is 
ossible ir 


readily apparent why so many teach- 
ers do not want to teach the sub- 
ject. In most schools business teach- 
ers are given perhaps a_ two- or 
three-hour course in business cor- 
respondence and report writing, and 
that is the only preparation the aver- 
age teacher has. Often the course 
is taught in a dull, routine manner. 
In business education methods classes 
no suggestions are ever made for 
teaching the subject. Consequently 
many teachers feel their training is 
inadequate and hesitate to undertake 
the responsibility of developing a 
worth-while business correspondence 
course, 
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Lack of adequate training -and 
preparation is, of course, a definite 


ach in thy handicap in the teaching of any sub- 

_ While do not believe the 
questi") Fcourse should necessarily be taught 
rest t0“@by an English teacher, I am firmly 
an convinced the course will be most 
distribu @beneficial if it is taught by a_per- 


son with a good knowledge of the 
English fundamentals and the ability 
to write effectively. It is naturally 
Hmuch more difficult for a business 
teacher who does not like to write to 
teach students how to write good 
aap business letters than it is for the 
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LET’S TEACH BUSINESS LETTERWRITING 


by Ruth |. Anderson 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


teacher who has a natural flair for 
writing. 

One of the first problems in teach- 
ing the course is the selection of 
the text. The text chosen will de- 
pend largely upon the emphasis 
which is to be given to the various 
units included in the course. In some 
texts a large portion of the material 
is devoted to the fundamentals of 
good English usage, punctuation, let- 
ter form, style and placement. In 
other texts the author has assumed 
the students have mastered much of 
this information in English and typ- 
ing classes and spends the major por- 
tion of the text developing skill in 
the writing of various types of busi- 
ness letters. If the students have a 
good foundation in English, then 
there is little need for more than a 
brief review of the principles of Eng- 
lish usage, sentence construction, and 
punctuation. 

Further examination of the texts in 
this area reveals that most authors 
give a discussion of the principles 
involved in writing the various clas- 
sifications of business letters, together 
with both good and poor illustra- 
tions of each class. Usually the il- 
lustrations are not analyzed in de- 
tail and the teacher must make this 
analysis with the students in the 
classroom. Then at the end of each 
chapter problems are given for the 
students to solve. 

While theoretically, at least, the 
students should be able to write a 
good business letter after studying 
the particular chapter under consid- 
eration, it has been my experience 
that the assignment of these prob- 
lems has resulted more nearly in a 
testing procedure than in a learning 
device. The students seemed unable 
to apply the principles studied, and 
the letters which they wrote were of 
an inferior quality. 


Make Teaching Realistic Through 
Problem Solving 

In an effort to make the letter writ- 
ing problems result in an actual 
learning situation, I decided to set up 
one or two problems for each class of 
letters—routine, credit, collection, 
adjustment, sales, and application let- 
ters. In each case the complete prob- 
lem is given, with a thorough analy- 
sis of the pitfalls involved and illus- 
trations of correct and incorrect solu- 


tions. In some cases the problem 
and analysis are followed by one or 
two letters representing both accept- 
able and unacceptable solutions. The 
problem and the accompanying analy- 
sis are studied in the classroom, and 
the students are then expected to pre- 


pare a satisfactory solution before the 
next class period. This procedure 
has resulted in a far better quality 
of letters, has decreased the time 
necessary for grading the papers, 
and increased student interest in the 
problems to be solved. After the 
students have completed one or two 
problems which have been analyzed 
for them, they are expected to be able 
to solve the problems at the end of 
each chapter of the text, making their 
own analysis of the situation. 

In the following illustration, the 
problem involves the writing of two 
collection letters, both in the discus- 
sion stage of the collection process. 


A COLLECTION LETTER PROBLEM 


PART |! 
The Problem 


Mrs. Henry A. Holt, wife of a promi- 
nent local minister, has been a regular cus- 
tomer of the Boston Store, one of the out- 
standing department stores of Erie, for the 
past ten years. Although her account is 
usually large, she has always paid it 
promptly at the first of each month. 

In January Mrs. Holt purchased an ex- 
pensive silver service for $550 which was 
to be a gift to her mother and father on 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. While 
the silver service represented a much more 
expensive purchase than that usually made 
by Mrs. Holt, due to her excellent credit 
standing in the past, the purchase was 
o.k’d by the credit manager without hesi- 
tation. The manager knows that Dr. Holt’s 
salary is supplemented by royalties on sev- 
eral outstanding books. 

On February 1 Mrs. Holt’s account to- 
taled $715. Her usual custom was te settle 
her account in full each month, but on the 
5th she sent the store $50 without any letter 
of explanation. She made no purchases 
during February so her account balance on 
March 1 was $665. 

As the store did not receive any payment 
on the first of March, the credit manager 
sent her a reminder of her credit balance 
of $665 on the 15th to which he received 
no reply. On April 1, the books showed 
that Mrs. Holt again had made no pur- 
chases during March and still owed the 
store $665. The collection manager decided 
to send Mrs. Holt another statement to- 
gether with a letter of reminder that the 
account was now two months past due. 
Again he received no answer. 

The policy of the store is to collect ac- 
counts within two months. Therefore on 
April 15 the collection manager decided to 
write Mrs. Holt a letter to try to determine 
the reason for the delayed payment and her 
absence from the store. 
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Analysis of First Letter 

Opening 

a. Opening should, above all, reflect a co- 

operative attitude, yet it should at the same 

time indicate that the situation is serious. 
“We are somewhat concerned, Mrs. Holt, 

to find we have received no payment on 

your account either last month or this.” 


b. Do not be offensive in your attempt to 
make Mrs. Holt realize her overdue ac- 
count represents a serious situation. 


“We cannot understand your attitude, 
Mrs. Holt, in regard to your account.” 

“You must realize, Mrs. Holt, that a 
woman in your position can hardly afford 
to let her bills go unpaid.” 
, “Mrs. Holt, do you realize how damag- 
ing non-payment of bills can be to a minis- 
ter’s reputation?” 


c. The opening should be personal and 
should make an attempt to recall to the 
reader the pleasure she derived from her 
purchase. (Resale of the merchandise.) 


“We remember how pleased you were 
with the silver service which was to be a 
gift to your mother and father on their 
50th wedding anniversary. And since sev- 
eral months have elapsed without any word 
to the contrary, we can’t help but think the 
service brought them quite as much pleas- 
ure and happiness as you had anticipated.” 


“The gleaming silver service which vou 
purchased from us in January must have 
added immeasurable pleasure to the 50th 
wedding anniversary of your mother and 
father.” 


d. Don’t introduce a negative idea of dis- 
satisfaction. 


“Since your account is so long overdue, 
we are wondering if perhaps you were not 
entirely pleased with the silver service 
which you purchased.” 

Have you heen dissatisfied with the sil- 
ver service which you purchased in Janu- 
ary? If not, you should have settled your 
account before this time.” : 

e. Don’t make your opening too abrupt. 


‘We must have payment of your account 
at once, Mrs. Holt, if your credit rating is 
to remain satisfactory.” 


Discussion of the Situation 

a. The transition should lead naturally to 

a review of the facts. Do not be abrupt. 

Why have you not paid for the silver 

serv'ce whch you purchased in January?” 

(You do want to know why, but let’s re- 

view the facts first.) 

“When may we expect your check in 
full settlement of your account 2” 

b. Be careful not to introduce any element 
of sarcasm, 

“Since you were apparently satisfied with 
your purchase, we think it only fair for 
you to make us equally satisfied by sending 
us your check for $665.” 

“We delivered your silver service 
promptly so you would have it in plenty of 
time for the wedding anniversary of your 
father and mother. We feel you should 
have been equally prompt in delivering your 
check for $665 to us.” i 
c. Pave the way for the presentation of 
the facts: 

“Tt makes us feel good deep down inside 
when we can give our customers just what 
they want. And we like to believe that it 
is because we can give you just what you 
want that you have been a regular customer 
at the Boston Store for more than ten 
years. We have practically moved ‘heaven 
and earth’ to bring you the latest fashions 
at the lowest possible prices, and you have 
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shown your appreciation of that service by 
the prompt payment of your account the 
first of every month.” 

d. Following the transition, review the 
facts clearly in logical order. 

“You can see, then, why we are con- 
cerned to find that it has been almost two 
months since you have made any payment 
on your account. On March 15 and April 
1 we sent you reminders that your account 
of $665 was several months past due, but 
we received no answer to them. Now we 
are wondering why.” 

Do not approach the subject too directly : 

“Why have you not answered our two 
reminders of March 15 and April 1?” 

e. Select appropriate appeals to make the 
customer realize the value of her account. 

“Mrs. Holt, we are sure you realize that 
your credit privilege is valuable. Your past 
record shows that. And we want you to 
keep that privilege because of the many 
advantages it offers you. A charge ac- 
count is a convenient, easy way of making 
purchases, giving you the opportunity to 
make your selections whenever you fin 
just what you want without having to pay 
for them until later.” 

The account is justly due for services 
given. 

“Mrs. Holt, we have tried our best to 
give you the highest quality service and 
merchandise to be had. Our buyers spare 
no expense to bring you the latest New 
York and Paris fashions. Our sales girls 
are given a training course to insure that 
you receive the type of service you should 
have. And in return our customers can 
show their appreciation by sending us 
promptly at the beginning of each month 
their check for the service and merchan- 
dise they have already received. 

Appeal of cooperation. 

“Mrs. Holt, you have already enjoyed a 
liberal extension of time. In justice to 
ourselves and our other customers, we can- 
not allow further delay in payment. Won't 
you write and tell us just what the diffi- 
culty is? From our past relationship you 
should know that the Boston Store is al- 
ways ready to cooperate.” 

“We want to enjoy cordial relations with 
our customers. We want them to come in 
frequently and to use their credit account 
freely. But if we are to offer them the 
high quality service and merchandise for 
which the Boston Store is noted, we must 
have the cooperation of our customers. And 
this means prompt payment of accounts 
when they are due.” 

You need the money for your business. 

“Mrs. Holt, I am sure you realize that 
the Boston Store brings you the best in 
merchandise and service at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. This is made possible through 
prompt payments every month from our 
customers. When we receive our money 
promptly, it makes possible better purchas- 
ing which results in better values for our 
customers. If many of our customers do 
not make their payments when due, we 
must borrow money to make these pur- 
chases.” 


Closing 
Drive for either a check or an acknowl- 
edgment to your letter. 

“In view of your excellent credit rating 
in the past, we feel certain there must be 
some good reason why we have not yet re- 
ceived a check from you. ®Von’t you please 
write and tell us frankly just what the 
trouble is?” 

“Your check for $665 in the enclosed 
addressed envelope will bring your account 
up to date and enable us once again to 
place your credit card with our other A-1 
ratings.” 


‘little value to the store even if it were ¥ 
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such 
satis} 


“Wion’t you let us know why we haye 


not received a check from you? Or better “ 
yet, just put your check for $665 in thf range 
enclosed addressed envelope and drip it rally 
the mail today.” satis! 
“You may feel free to tell us just wh fj — 
you have not yet settled your accoun’. Your so 
explanation will be considered confi lential 
and it may enable us to work out 4 solv. 
tion that will be satisfactory to both of us’ Oe 
Fort 
PART 
Mrs. Holt acknowledged this letter y,. 
April 17, and included a check for $25. She JB som 
wrote that she had not been using er ac. for 
count because she wished to first settle he fi “°"? 
outstanding balance but that unusual ex. is 
penses in connection with the celebration vst 
of her parents’ wedding anniversary anj thet 
the serious illness of her husband had mad: fR the 
it impossible for her to settle the account, within 
Would it be satisfactory for her to pay 939 3," 
each month until the account was closed? prom} 
The credit manager wishes to cooperate 
with Mrs. Holt, but he does not beliey 
that a $25-a-month payment is a satisfac. J mont 
tory settlement. At this rate it would re 
quire over two years to settle the account but » 
The collection manager is faced with thf} help 
task of collecting the account from a cu IR wy, , 
tomer who obviously honestly wishes tf% tomer 
pay her debt but is financially unable » f% vaste 
do so. The original error was, of cours eae 
in the purchase of so expensive a gift, bit have 
the service has been used and would be of prom 


repossess it. 


Analysis of the Problem 
The Opening 


Acknowledge Mrs. Holt’s letter an 
check for $25. 

Try to avoid the following stere: 
typed opening: “Thank you for your letter 


and the accompanying check for $25.” SOL! 
Better: “We have credited your accowt 
with $25, the amount of your April 17thf% Mrs. 
check.” | 
ort 
“We want to thank you for the prompt 
ness with which you answered our letter of °°" 
the 15th and for the accompanying checi® we , 
for $25. This amount has already beef which 
credited to your account.” 
Discussion of the Situation We | 
piana 
a. Do not delay too long before gettin{® sible 
to the point. iy 
een 
“It is always a pleasure to hear 
an old customer.” can 
b. Do not let your letter become too 
eral in wording. ‘ 
“Everybody has financial difficulties @ toate 
times.” we 
next 
c. Be as frank with Mrs. Holt as SM tice: 
has been with you. me 
“We sincerely appreciate your frank e Sabie 
planation of the reasons why it has bee 
impossible for you to settle your accott! bod 
and hope that this explanation will enable sing 
us to arrange a satistactory plan for th future 
payment of your account.” hrova 
JB drop; 
d. Do not evade the issue too long. Dot 
lead Mrs. Holt to think that her sugge 
tion meets with your approval. 
“We appreciate the thought which yo! 
have given to this problem and your 
rangement to pay $25 a month until t 
account is closed.” 2 
“Not many of our customers try to malt os 
as helpful suggestions as you have, Ms We ic 
Holt.” 
e 
e. Acknowledge Mrs. Holt’s offer court joy... 
ously but make it clear you do not beliei 
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such an arrangement would be entirely 
satisfactory. 

“We appreciate your desire to make ar- 
rangements to settle your account. Natu- 
rally we are just as anxious to reach a 
satisfactory solution to this problem as 


SOLUTION TO FIRST COLLECTION LETTER 
PROBLEM 
April 6, 1948 


Mrs. Henry A. Holt 
3705 Adams Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dear Mrs. Holt: 


The beautiful silver service which you purchased 
from us in January was a most appropriate gift 
for your mother and father's 50th wedding anni- 
versary. 


lt is a pleasure for us to be able to give our 
customers just what they want. We believe that 
it is because we can give you just what you want 
that you have been one of our best customers for 
the past ten years. We have done everything 
within our power to bring you the latest fashions 
at the lowest possible prices, and you have always 
shown your appreciation of our efforts by the 
prompt payment of your account. 


Because of your excellent record in the past, we 
are concerned to find that it has been almost two 
months since you have made any payment on your 
account. On March 15 and April | we sent you 
reminders that your account of $665 was past due, 
but we received no answer to them. We cannot 
help but feel that something is wrong. 


We want to enjoy friendly relations with our cus- 
tomers. We want them to come in and take ad- 
vantage of their credit account freely. But if we 
are to offer them the high quality service and 
merchandise for which our store is noted, we must 
have the cooperation of our customers. This means 
prompt payment of accounts when they are due 


In view of your excellent credit rating in the past, 
we feel certain there must be some good reason 
why we have not received a check from you 
Won't you please write and tell us just what the 
trouble is? Your explanation will be considered 
confidential, and it may enable us to work out a 
solution that will be satisfactory to both of us 


Yours very truly, 
THE BOSTON STORE 


Collection Manager 


fb/jl 

SOLUTION TO SECOND COLLECTION LETTER 
PROBLEM 

April 20, 1948 


Mrs, Henry A. Holt 
3705 Adams Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dear Mrs. Holt: 


We want to thank you for the promptness with 
which you answered our letter of the [Sth and 
for the accompanying check for $25. This amount 
has already been credited to your account. 


We also want to thank you for your frank ex- 
planation of the reasons why it has been impos- 
sible for you to settle your account. Naturally 
we were sorry to learn that your husband had 
been seriously ill and hope he is well on the road 
to recovery by now. Hospital and doctor bills 
can certainly upset the best planned budget; and 
we want to do our utmost to cocperate and help 
you in this trying period. 


Therefore, rether thar asking that you settle your 
account in fill at this time as is our usual policy, 
we suggest that you pay $25 a month for the 
next three months while your husband is re- 
cuperating. Then, when your husband is well 
again, if you will plan to increase your payments 
to $50 a month, you will be able to reduce your 
balance more quickly. 


You have had such a fine credit record in the 
past that we feel sure you will want to do every- 
thing possible to continue that record in the 
future. You can do so by indicating your ap- 
Proval of our plan on the enclosed card and 
dropping it in the nearest mail box today. 


Very truly yours, 
THE BOSTON STORE 


Collection Manager 


you’are. But after careful consideration 
we do not believe that a monthly payment 
of $25 is the best way in which to settle 
the account. If such a plan were fol- 
lowed, it would take over two years to pay 
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the account in full, and I am sure you will period. Therefore, rather than asking that 
agree with us that an account which is you settle your account in full at this time 
outstanding for such a long period of time as is our usual policy, we suggest that you 
scarcely represents a suitable solution for pay $25 a month for the next three months 
either of us.” while your husband is recuperating. Then, 
f. Since you are unwilling to accept Mrs. When your husband is well again, if you 
Holt’s suggestion, you must offer a coun- Will plan to increase your payments te $50 
ter-proposal. a month, you will be able to reduce your 

Do not be vague in indicating some other balance more quickly. 
plan. Closing 

“Therefore we believe some other ar- At the close drive for acceptance of the 
rangement would be more satisfactory. proposal. 

(What arrangement?) “Won’t you write us your approval of 

“Can you not suggest some other plan by _ this plan immediately?” 
which you could settle your account more “Just indicate your approval of this plan 
promptly?” (It is up to you to suggest at the bottom of this letter and drop it in 
now.) the mail today.” 

“We were certainly sorry to learn that “You have had such a fine credit record 
your husband had been seriously ill and in the past that we feel sure you will want 
hope he is well on the road to recovery by to do everything possible to continue that 
now. We do realize that hospital and doc- record in the future. You can do so by 
tor bills can certainly upset the best planned indicating your approval of our plan on the 
budget; and we want to do our utmost to enclosed card and dropping it in the near- 
cooperate and help you in this trying est mailbox today.” 
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In the September issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter, This is a new typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the annual artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions, the result should be the Indian pictured below. 

The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 
page 29 of the September issue, 


XX XX 

2 XX XX 

3 

4 XXXXK XXXX 

5 xX XX XXX x 

6 X xX 

7 xX XX XXXX XX x” x 

8 XXXXX XX XXX X xX 

9 XXXXX X  XXXXXXX xX X 
10 XXXXX XXXXKXXXX X X 


x 
14 XXXX x xX Xx 
15 XXX xX X 
16 XxX =X XX Xx x 
X XXX X 
18 XXX X XX x 
19 XX XXX XXX XXXX X XXX XxX 
20 XXXX XX X XXXKXXXK X 
et XXXXXX x XXKXX XXX XX X XXXXX 
22 XXXXXX XXXXXX X  XXXX X 
23 x XXX XXKXXXX  XXXXX 
24 XX XXXXXXXX XXXX x X 
25 XXX X XXX XXXXXXXX XXX x xX 
26 XXXXXXXXK Xx X 
27 XXXXXX x xX xX X 
28 x XXX XXXXXX  XXXXXXX X xX 
29 XX X XX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXKX X X 
30 XX XXX Xx XXXXKXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXX KX xX 
31 XX XXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXAXXK X X 
32 X X XXXXXXXXXK XXXXXXXXK XXXXK 
33 X XXXXXXXXE XXX Xx 
34 X XXXXX XX 
35 X X XX xX 
36 x XXXXXXXX XXXXK xX 
37 
38 XXXXXXX XXXK xX 
XXXXXXX XXX 


XX 
43 XXXK XXX X 
44 XXXXKX XXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXK XXXXXXXXXX 
45 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the November issue. 
PPPPPP PP PPP PP PPPPPPPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP 
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TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 

12 Xx XXX =X XXXXX X Xx 
4 

40 

41 XXX XXXXXX_—XXK 


HERE is a general belief in the 
retailing field that a return to the 
fundamentals of salesmanship is ab- 
solutely essential now that merchan- 
dise shortages have been eased or 
have disappeared entirely; and as 
retail prices continue to move up- 
ward. Most leading merchants and 
retail authorities! agree that the cus- 
tomer will definitely take her trade 
where it is appreciated and where it 
is easier and more pleasant for her 
to shop. 

To meet this challenge, the writer, 
who is also personnel manager of a 
metropolitan New York City depart- 
ment store, introduced an intensive 
sales training program for all store 
employees—executives as well as 
salespeople. 

Training classes for salespeople 
were organized so that six classes 
meeting three times a week for 40 
minutes ran simultaneously. The en- 
tire sale, from meeting the customer 
to closing the sale and suggesting 
additional merchandise were dis- 
cussed, demonstration sales presented, 
and various audio-visual aids em- 
ployed. 

For the store’s executive stafi— 
section managers, floor managers, 
merchandise managers and buyers— 
a plan suggested by Dr. O. P. Rob- 
inson, Chairman, Department of 
Marketing, University of Utah, was 
instituted.* This managerial sales 
training program was presented in 
five conferences. An outline of each 
meeting follows, in the belief that it 
may prove of value to distributive 
education teachers. 

FIRST_MEETING— 

WHAT IT TAKES TO SELL SUCCESSFULLY 
1. Characteristics of Successful Salespeople 

(a) They exhibit a genuine willingness 

to serve and a sincere interest in the 

customer’s problem. 

(b) They know their merchandise and 

are willing to give definite opinions. 

(c) They demonstrate their merchandise 

and handle it with appreciation. 

(d) They have a definite respect for 

better-quality goods. 

(e) They are friendly but not familiar. 

(£) They do not use obvious pressure. 


(g) They do not annoy customers who 
want to look. 


(h) They do not show disappointment 
when the customer does not buy. 


2. The Fundamentals of Sales Ability 
(a) You must know your merchandise. 
This means you must: 

(1) Know what the store carries in 
stock 


7As expressed at the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association Convention, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, January 12-16, 1948. 

Much of this outline is adapted from Suc- 
cessful Retail Salesmanship, O. Preston Robinson 
and Christine H. Robinson, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1942. 
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SALES TRAINING FOR RETAILING EXECUTIVES 


by Nathan Axelrod 


Intensive Business Training Program 
The City College of New York 


(2) Know the location of each item 

carried 

(3) Know the facts about the goods 

you sell: 

—Facts about the materials 
—Facts about construction 
—Special features and qualities 
—How to use and care for the 
merchandise 
(b) You must use good selling methods. 
This means you must: 

(1) Meet customers promptly and 

courteously. 

(2) Present your merchandise with 

respect and appreciation. 

(3) Give honest, convincing 

about your goods. 

(4) Answer questions and objections 

—help your customer decide. 

(5) Suggest merchandise to satisfy 

additional needs. 

(6) Show appreciation for your cus- 

tomer’s patronage. 

(c) You must understand and like peo- 
ple. This means you must: 

(1) Get your customer's point of view. 

(2) Serve people as you would like to 

be served. 

(3) Be courteous, considerate, and at- 

tentive. 

(4) Be friendly, but not familiar. 

(5) Find out what your customers 

want. 

(6) Treat customers as invited guests. 
(d) You must have a wholesome atti- 
tude. This means you must: 

(1) Be loyal to the store. 

(2) Be helpful to your customers. 

(3) Watch your health. 

(4) Keep your personal appearance 

neat and attractive. 

(5) Keep enthusiastic about your job. 


facts 


MEETING— 


SEC 
WHAT THE SALESPERSON SHOULD KNOW 


. Importance of Merchandise Knowledge 


(a) To build respect and enthusiasm for 
their jobs. 

(b) To develop reliance on their own 
ability. 

(c) To be able to select merchandise 
intelligently and to describe it fully and 
clearly to their customers. 

(d) To be able to answer any questions 
or objections that might be raised dur- 
ing the buying process. 

(e) To be able to inform customers 
about uses and care of the merchandise. 


. Types of Knowledge Needed 


(a) Facts about the history and develop- 
ment of the product. 


(b) Facts about the manufacturing or- 
ganization. 


(c) Facts about the materials used. 
(d) Facts about the manufacturing proc- 
ess. 

(e) Points of superiority of the product. 


(f) Limitations of the product or po- 
tential sources of objections. 
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(g) Uses and purposes of the p:oduet 
and its relationship to other merchan- 
dise. 

(h) Facts about the care and servicing 
of the product. 

3. Sources of This Merchandise Knov, ledge 
(a) The buyer. 

The customers. 

(c) Studying the merchandise itse’f. 
(d) Labels on the merchandise. 

(e) Advertisements. 

(f£) Manufacturer’s salesmen and _publi- 
cations. 

(zg) Trade journals. 

(h) Trade associations. 

(i) Federal government and public agen- 
cies, 

(j) Books. 

(k) Popular magazines and periodicals. 
(1) Merchandise manuals. 

(m) Special courses. 

(n) Merchandise testing bureaus. 

4. Facts About the Company that the 

Salesperson Should Know 
(a) History and development of the 

store. 
(b) Policies. 

. The Store Customers 

(a) Who they are—what they want. 

(b) The company’s opportunity for cus- 
tomer service. 
THIRD MEETING— 
MEETING THE CUSTOMER 

1. How Customers Expect to be Served 

2. Some Practices that Irritate and Create 

Resistance 
(a) Conversation among salespeople. 
(b) Over-attention to stock. 

(c) Failure to recognize a waiting cus- 


tomer. 
(d) Failure to make the customer com- 
fortable. 
3. The Customer Approach—When and 
How 
4. Types of Greeting 
(a) Salutation greetings. 
(b) Merchandise greetings. 
(c) Service greeting. 
5. Finding Out What the Customer Wants 
—Questions and How to Ask Them 
6. Developing a Convincing Sales Talk 
(a) Elements on which a good salestalk 
is built. 
(1) Effective oral expression. _ 
(2) Intelligent organization of _ the 
merchandise—selling points. 
7. Presenting the Merchandise ; 
(a) Making the merchandise speak for 
itself. 
(1) Handle it with appreciation. 
(2) Demonstrate it in use. 
(3) Dramatize its specific features. 


unr 


FOURTH MEETING— 
ANSWERING CUSTOMER'S OBJECTIONS 


1. What are Objections ? 
Types of sales resistance. 
2. Why Customers Object 
(a) The salesperson’s attitude or per- 
sonality. 
(b) Lack of knowledge of needs. 
(c) Lack of knowledge of merchandise. 
(d) Misinformation. 
(e) Lack of conviction. . 
(£) Suspicion. 
(g) Financial limitations. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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USINESS in 1940 took 3.8 per 

cent of them; in 1946 business 
took 7.4 per cent of them; and in 
1947 it was predicted business would 
take 11.2 per cent of them. By this 
time you may be wondering just who 
“them” is. “Them” is a group of 
graduates in nine state-supported 
teacher-training institutions of the 
Great Plains Region—graduates with 
education degrees and business ma- 
jors. The names and locations of the 
nine teacher-training institutions that 
submitted data, thus making possible 
a survey of this category of graduates 
are: 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas 

State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin 

Colorado State College of 
Greeley, Colorado 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, Tlinois 

State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa 

Southern Normal 
South Dakota 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 

Northeast Missouri State 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri 


Education, 


School, Springfield, 


Teachers Col- 


Today one hears discussions about 
state-supported teacher-training insti- 
tutions’ doing the job of liberal arts 
colleges. But much closer to the in- 
terests of people in the field of busi- 
ness education is the job such teach- 
ers colleges are doing in relation to 
training business teachers. Or _ put- 
ting it another way—do our right- 
fully trained business teachers enter 
the teaching field upon graduation? 
And further, what are the implica- 
tions if they don’t? 

Following is a summary of the 
data compiled from the above-men- 
tioned survey in which it was at- 
tempted to find out what becomes 
of the teachers college graduates who 
are trained as business teachers. The 
figures for 1947 are based upon es- 
timates. 


The Facts 
In 1940, 93.8 per cent of the grad- 


uates with business majors in the 
above listed schools entered the 
teaching profession; in 1947, 85.1 
per cent planned to do so. The per- 
centage drop among the men of this 
group was from 91.0 per cent to 
88.7 per cent; among the women the 
drop was from 95.5 to 82.7 per cent. 
Correspondingly, the percentage of 
men going into business increased 
from 4.5 to 11.3 per cent; women, 
from 3.4 to 11.1 per cent. 
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by Donald Tate 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


No attempt was made to find what 
pursuits of life would absorb 6.2 
per cent of the women graduates who 
planned to enter neither the teaching 
or business fields in 1947. There 
were no men graduates in this cate- 
gory in 1947, 

It was predicted that the teaching 
profession would get the same per- 
centage of graduates in 1947 as it 
did in 1946, Business was predicted 
to take 11.2 per cent of the total of 
both men and women in 1947 ; where- 
as in 1946 it took only 7.4 per cent. 
The increased percentage of men and 
women combined who planned to go 
into business is the result of a large 
increase of women planning business 
careers and a decrease of graduates 
going into pursuits other than teach- 
ing or business. These two factors 


""... let business continue to take them..." 


more than counterbalance the indica- 
tion that a larger percentage of men 
graduates would teach in 1947 than 


in 1946. 


A Trend? 


Whether or not the figures indi- 
cate the beginning of a trend cannot 
be said with data from so few years ; 
however between 1940 and 1946 there 
is a marked decrease in the percent- 
age of graduates in question who 
did enter the teaching field. Per- 


haps if it were known how many 
of these people after two or three 
years of business jobs will seek 
teaching positions it could be con- 
cluded that the figures showing the 
percentages entering the teaching 
field are misleading. 


TEACHER TRAINING—FOR SCHOOLS OR BUSINESS? 


That such a large proportion of 
the people trained as business teach- 
ers can and do enter the business 
field should give a great deal of satis- 
faction to those responsible for their 
training. If these graduates weren't 
well trained in business fundamentals 
and procedures, surely business 
would not seek them. So long as 
business does seek them, is it not 
proof that our business teachers to- 
day are pretty well equipped, from 
a subject-matter standpoint, to go out 
and train high school boys and girls 
for the business jobs that are open 
to them? 

Further, the fact that there is proot 
that potential business teachers can 
hold down office jobs might well be 
the signal for business educators to 
effect jobs-for-credit programs on a 
wider scale for teachers in training. 
Herein is a potent selling point wait- 
ing to be used on the local cham- 
bers of commerce. The question can 
be put to them as follows: You have 
already proved that our graduates 
are capable office workers; therefore 
you should be glad to have more of 
these people in your offices, people 
who will render you efficient service 
for limited periods of time; and be- 
cause of this training teachers will be 
more adequately equipped to train 
more competent high school students 
-—students you will employ. Immedi- 
ate and long range returns. Sound 
business? Yes. 


Effect on Teacher Training Schools 


On the other hand, business educa- 
tors can use the same arguments in 
a defense that in all probability is 
forthcoming, for it is entirely pos- 
sible that the day is fast approach- 
ing when the taxpayers are going to 
demand to know why they should go 
on supporting teacher-training insti- 
tutions that are duplicating the work 
of the schools of business in their 
state universities. The figures do 
show, don’t they, that teacher train- 
ing institutions aren’t sending even 
nearly all their commerce majors 
into teaching jobs? Is it not possible 
that a large part of the funds for- 
merly earmarked for teacher-train- 
ing institutions will be diverted to lib- 
eral arts colleges that are also train- 
ing teachers? Such a condition can 
be precluded by a little judicious 
propaganda to the effect that our 
state-supported teacher-training in- 
stitutions are doing such a “‘bang-up” 
job of training business teachers 
that they can’t afford to lose one 


(Continued on page 26) 
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TRAINING FOR CLERICAL JOBS 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 


E. big problem in clerical train- 
ing is the organization of courses. 
In most schools, clerical training is 
nothing more than a modified form 
of secretarial training or, at best, a 
final integration course in bookkeep- 
ing. In other places, students who 
have done very poorly in shorthand 
or bookkeeping are shifted to a 
clerical training course. To some 
extent, this may be justified. There 
is Opportunity for the average and 
slightly below average in business. 


with which their minds operate. 
Teachers need to be trained or, better 
yet, need to train themselves to under- 
stand that the less able can learn and 
can learn effectively, but that the way 
in which they learn and the rate at 
which they learn is different from 
that of the more successful steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping students. 
To this end, clerical training needs 
to be organized in terms of a series 
of job breakdowns based upon the 
simple clerical activities described 


Involves 


Most Office Work 


However, material provided for 
these students should not be a 
watered - down - secretarial - book- 
keeping - office practice type of con- 
tent. These students should not be 
selected because they are of average 
or even below average intellectual 
ability, but more important because 
they have the qualities of patience, 
willingness to do routine work, and 
the other personal attributes of good 
clerks. Subject matter needs ought 
to be specifically organized for the 
requirements of these students. 

Our fundamental trouble in teach- 
ing clerical training is that the teach- 
ers, usually somewhat above average 
intellect, are quite successful in un- 
derstanding the learning habits of 
students in shorthand and typewriting 
who are somewhat above average in- 
tellect themselves; they find it very 
difficult to cope with the less than 
average and dull normal simply be- 
cause they cannot grasp the slowness 
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Specific 


U. S. D. A. Photograph 
Clerical Skills 


Routine 


above and so organized that the teach- 
er, in spite of his greater quickness of 
mind, can present the individual steps 
carefully and patiently to students 
who need such training. A series of 
job breakdowns will help teachers 
realize that these learnings cannot be 
presented superficially ; they must be 
taught thoroughly and at a mastership 
level for these students, just as the 
good commercial teacher now insists 
upon mastership in bookkeeping and 
shorthand. Our failure is in realiz- 
ing that what is obvious to the more 
able student requires careful planned 
learning, with opportunity for real 
mastery for the marginal student. 


Can the Schools Teach Clerical Training? 

For certain types of jobs the an- 
swer is “Yes”; for other types “No” ; 
in most cases ‘‘Yes, to a degree.” Be- 
cause numerous combinations of du- 
ties are assigned to clerks, it is im- 
possible for the school to give com- 
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plete and specific training on a pre. 
employment basis. Thousands o/ op- 
portunities develop each year in va- 
rious clerical occupations requ ring 
little or no specific training, and 
thousands of more or less specially 
trained applicants apply each year for 
such positions. If the school gives too 
highly specialized training, 
chances are greatly reduced of match- 
ing the specifically trained person 
with a job requiring his specific abil- 
ities. 

In most general clerical opportun- 
ities, specific knowledge and skill re- 
quirements are few, while personal 
requirements are high. The prospec- 
tive employer, therefore, places more 
emphasis on personal qualifications 
and less on special training. Mere in- 
telligence is not by any means the sole 
criterion; stability, accuracy, dexter- 
ity, and willingness to remain at rou- 
tine work may be equally and at 
times even more important. 


Nature of Clerical Work 

For example, an office receptionist 
is, in a sense, a general clerical 
worker. It is rather difficult, how- 
ever, to train people in school for 
such work. True, there are some abili- 
ties that the prospective receptionist 
hould possess that will) make her 
more effective in that job. These 
abilities, however, can be learned 
rather rapidly on the job. When, 
therefore, the prospective employer is 
looking for a new receptionist he 
gives little thought to seeking a girl 
specially trained in school. He gives 
much consideration to looks, manner 
of wearing clothes, general demeanor, 
apparent ability to learn, and, most 
important of all, recommendations 
from associates. The girl who comes 
in with credentials certifying that she 
is trained in the work of a reception- 
ist will have little chance of getting a 
job compared to her competitor who 
comes in with specific recommenda- 
tions as to general personality from 
business associates or friends of the 
employer. 

This is not true when the employer 
is hiring a prospective stenographer. 
Then he wants evidence of specific 
ability to take dictation and transcribe 
mailable letters. 
from friends or business associates 
count less than ability to do the job. 
The stenographer requires specific 
skill that must be learned before go- 
ing on the job. The girl hired as a 
receptionist often can serve from the 
very first day with no previous train- 
ing. 
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‘he school cannot achieve miracles 
in ihe field of clerical training any 
more than in any other area. School- 
ing can nevertheless be of value. For 
exainple, untrained clerical workers 
are likely to use very inefficient meth- 
ods of stuffing envelopes. The teach- 
er should see to it not only that the 
students know the right procedure, 
but that they have sufficient practice 
to actually use it. This is also true of 
methods of sorting, methods of ar- 
ranging material, methods of taking 
care of incoming calls, and dozens of 
similar problems. Clerical work also 
involves the use of applied common 
sense in dealing with office proced- 
ures. 

In most typing classes there is a 
tendency to emphasize speed and 
straight copy work. Most of the typ- 
ing done by general clerical workers 
involves a skill beyond this—for ex- 
ample, inserting enclosures, filling in 
forms, typing form letters, typing en- 
velopes, taking care of the duplication 
of billing, typing and retyping rough 
drafts, taking dictation at the ma- 
chine, tabulation, and so forth. 

By far the greater part of time 
spent by clerical workers at office ma- 
chines, other than the typewriter, is 
devoted to operating key-punch ma- 
chines, adding-listing machines, calcu- 
lating machines, statement machines, 
addressing machines, name-plating 
machines, and dictating machines in 
the order mentioned. Duplicating- 
machine operation is much less fre- 
quent because this work is often done 
outside the office by a specialized serv- 
ice bureau. 

This list of office-machine opera- 
tors is, as can be seen, quite complete. 
This indicates rather conclusively that 
there is little justification for elabor- 
ate specialized training in all the ma- 
chines used. Comparatively few use 
any individual machine on a full-time 
basis. Many thousands more, no 
doubt, use some of these machines 
incidentally in their other office activ- 
ities. This would not justify detailed 
Instruction in the use of these ma- 
chines. Familiarity and some ac- 
quaintanceship with such devices as 
adding, addressing, calculating, can- 
celing, and duplicating machines 
would be of use in acquainting stu- 
dents with office situations. How- 
ever, special training in such ma- 
chines should be left to the schools 
of companies producing the machines, 
a tew private business schools, and to 
full-time vocational schools in metro- 
politan communities. 


Types of Work Involved 
Analyses of types of work under- 
taken by general clerks reveal that the 
usually 


duties involve recording, 
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filing, filling in forms, duplicating, 
combining, sorting and distributing, 
or various combinations of these 
tasks. It is incumbent upon the school 
to train students who are likely to ob- 
tain clerical positions in the skills 
most frequently needed by such 
workers. That is, they should learn 
a considerable number of office duties 
either on a mastery or on an ac- 
quaintanceship level. 
Arithmetical Skills Needed 

Students who are prospective clerks 
should be more adept in fundamental 
arithmetic than other students, since 
most of them will use arithmetic con- 
stantly in their daily work. The 
arithmetical training given these stu- 
dents need not be highly diversified, 
but the simple processes should be 
thoroughly mastered. This involves 
for the usual clerical trainee, some- 
thing more than drill;.it requires 
careful remedial teaching  supple- 
mented by meaningful practice. 

Students should also be familiar 
with the adding and computation ma- 
chines now on the market. This 
learning may be kept on an acquaint- 
anceship level, unless the school is 
reasonably certain that the student 
will obtain work in which he will ac- 
tually operate such machines. 


Communication Skills Needed 


Communication is a fundamental 
aspect of most clerical occupations. 
Prospective clerical workers, there- 
fore, should master the fundamentals 
of English, particularly the written 
word; they should be excellent spell- 
ers; they should write a legible and 
rapid hand; and they should also be 
skillful typists, although not neces- 
sarily as proficient as prospective 
stenographers. 

Training in the use of devices for 
facilitating communication, such as 
dictating machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, and multigraphing machines, 
should be included in the clerical cur- 
riculum. Such training, however, 
need not be given on a mastery level 
unless the student is reasonably sure 
of obtaining a job requiring the ex- 
tensive use of these machines. 
Bookkeeping Skills Needed 

Since general clerical occupations 
involve recording, a one- or two- 
semester course in general record 
keeping may be required. This course 
should not emphasize the abstract 
phases of bookkeeping, but should 
supply an understanding of the com- 
mon business forms and the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping as used in 
the modern office. The newer tech- 


niques in record keeping should be 
emphasized particularly. Students 
who will enter clerical occupations 
should be trained in recording and 
posting, even at the expense of the 
more formal technical processes, such 
as making opening and closing en- 
tries, preparing work sheets, and so 
forth. 

Typing Skills Needed 

A great deal of the time of the non- 
specialized clerk in business offices 
is devoted to typing various forms. 
The kind of instruction given in the 
usual typing class is not especially 
adapted to training the student to un- 
dertake the typing activities of the 
general clerk. For instance, numer- 
ous carbon copies are frequently re- 
quired, and each copy must be neat 
and correct. A great part of office 
typing is not straight copy work. Typ- 
ists should be taught that it is their 
job to check accuracy of English, clar- 
ity of sentences, figures, references, 
dates, and the like. This can be done 
well through problem-solving exer- 
cises in the clerical training class. 

One of the more typical activities 
of the general clerk is that of filling 
in forms. Unfortunately, in many 
cases these forms have been set up 
with little realization of the nature 
of typewritten work. Nevertheless, 
the general clerk must type informa- 
tion in these spaces and must, there- 
fore, be able to realign the machine. 
The attainment of this skill is not ac- 
quired merely by explanation or by 
one or two exercises in the typing 
room. The general clerical training 
program should give much opportun- 
ity for experience in this type of 
work. The work of general clerks is: 
not measured in terms of ten-minute 
copying tests, but in the ability to pro- 
duce a large amount of usable mater- 
ial in a given day. Therefore, the in- 
structor needs to build up this ability 
for students who may have learned 
formalized typing but have not yet ac- 
quired the skill to produce for long 
periods of time. 

The general clerk should know how 
to read for accuracy the material that 
has been typed. Frequently, he serves 
as a proofreader. Typing teachers 
have been particularly lax in develop- 
ing this skill. Usually the teacher 
checks the papers or, if the student 
checks the papers himself, he is not 
adequately encouraged to find errors. 
Students must be taught not only to: 
read for formal repetition of the ma- 
terial copied but also for its basic 
common sense. Proper clerical train- 
ing requires practice in doing jobs un- 
til they are done in accordance with 
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best procedures. The point of view 
of the office superior should be kept 
in mind. 

Training in efficient typing of en- 
velopes, typing from rough drafts, 
taking dictation directly at the ma- 
chine, skill in typing cards, doing bill- 
ing work at the typewriter, preparing 
stencils, master sheets, and other du- 
plication processes, and various forms 
of tabulation are all techniques that 
most teachers fail to present ade- 
quately. Students need more than a 
demonstration and one exercise. They 
require careful teaching, much prac- 
tice, and adequate testing in these 
techniques, just as much as they do 
in typing straight copy. 

Penmanship 

Clerical workers must still fill in a 
great many forms by hand. Often 
the forms are too small to be filled in 
on the typewriter. This holds true in 
spite of the recently publicized tech- 
nique of using a pleat in a sheet of 
paper for easily inserting notations on 
small forms. In modern business the 
need is not so much for a formalized, 
flowing handwriting as the ability to 
make notations neatly and legibly 
rather than artistically. The develop- 
ment of this skill does not involve the 
setting up of formalized penmanship 
drills, but a specific study of the 
weaknesses of the student’s hand- 
writing. There must then be a con- 
stant insistence in maintaining an ade- 
quate standard of legibility. There 
is no doubt that the bookkeeping 
teacher can greatly help in this proc- 
ess, but it should be fortified and 
made more general in the clerical 
training program. This is especially 
true in developing habits of neatness, 
cleanliness of copy, and so forth. 
Filing 

Putting records away and finding 
them again is a basic activity of the 
business office, and it is one of the 
major duties of the general clerk. Fil- 
ing involves not only the ability to 
put things away alphabetically, nu- 
merically, or even by Soundex, but an 
understanding of what needs to be 
filed, the processes used for orderly 
filing, the preparation of materials 
to be filed, and, most important, of 
course, the ability to find records after 
they have been filed. Far too much 
of the usual high school instruction 
in filing has been devoted to alpha- 
betizing. Sorting, coding, indexing, 
cross-referencing, and a fundamental 
understanding of the nature and pur- 


pose of file records are even more im- 


portant. By the time the student gets 
into the clerical training class, he has 
a fairly good understanding of alpha- 
betizing but is lacking in skill in these 
other aspects of filing. Yet, teachers 
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often continue to devote all their at- 
tention to alphabetizing and ignore 
the very elements in which the stu- 
dents need more actual job instruc- 
tion. 


Other Skills 


The student should, if possible, also 
be given some training in salesman- 
ship, inasmuch as the general clerk 
frequently undertakes duties directly 
or indirectly connected with selling. 

Equipped with the varied knowl- 
edge that may be obtained through 
the training just outlined, a boy or 
girl will be able to choose his speciali- 
zation and also fit into one of many 
positions on a relief basis when the 
opportunity arises. 


Example of New York City 


New York City has probably been 
most alert of all school systems in ex- 
perimenting with clerical training. In 
both the accounting and business law 
department and in the shorthand and 
typewriting department of the New 
York City schools, clerical training 
courses have been established. To 


some extent, the classes are composed . 


of those who have dropped out of 
shorthand and bookkeeping, but 
usually, they are those who have 
dropped out at the end of one sem- 
ester rather than three or four sem- 
esters. Even more important, the 
teachers who are assigned or who 
volunteer for these classes are thor- 
oughly sympathetic with the idea; 
only rarely do teachers seem to be 
assigned to these classes because they 
are not doing as well as they should 


in bookkeeping or shorthand or be- 
cause they are not “in” with the de- 
partment chairman. 

In the New York City program 
these clerical training courses seer to 
be something of a mixture of junior 
business training and office practice 
with particular emphasis upon actu- 
ally doing things rather than recita- 
tion or lecture. 

In some of the schools they do the 
mimeographing and other clerical 
duties for the school clerk. Where 
this is not carried beyond a desirable 
learning period, this assistance is 
thoroughly justified. In many schools 
some of the students are assigned to 
the “outer world” which creates the 
business papers for the “office,” and 
in both cases managers are assigned 
to the two groups with provision for 
alternation of routine and managerial 
assignments. 

The New York City teachers are 
frankly experimenting; no complete 
course of study has been established 
for the city though tentative courses 
have been set up. The New York 
City teachers are well aware of the 
limitations of the program at. the 
present time, but the admirabie thing 
is that they are going ahead and evi- 
dently making progress. Some of the 
teachers now actually prefer this kind 
of teaching to the traditional short- 
hand and typing. 

It is to be hoped that New York 
City will be able to provide the lead- 
ership, which it is in an excellent po- 
sition to give, in the development of 
meaningful programs of clerical 
training. 


SALES TRAINING FOR 


RETAILING EXECUTIVES 


(Continued from page 20) 


3. Handling Indefinite Objections 
(a) What to say to the customer who 
“wants to look around” or “wants to 
think it over.” 
. Handling Definite Objections 
(a) Types of definite objections. 
(1) Need objections. 
(2) Price or money objections. 
(3) Objections to particular features 
of the article. 
(4) Objections to a service or policy 
connected with the sale. 
(b) How to minimize price as an ob- 
stacle to the sale. 


FIFTH MEETING— 
STIMULATING BUYING ACTION 


. How Customers Decide to Buy 

. The Sale as a Building Process 

. Helping Customers Decide 

. Closing Methods and Techniques 
(a) The direct question. : 
(b) Presenting favorable alternatives. 
(c) Suggesting a decision. 
(d) Assuming a decision. 
(e) Using testimonials. 


(1) Using special price. 

(g) Using terms or special services. 

(h) Stating guarantee or refund policy. 

(i) Stressing limited quantity. 

. Trading-up (suggestion selling) 

(a) The key to successful suggesting. 
(1) How to show the customer how 
she benefits through the purchase of 
additional or better merchandise. 

(b) When and how to suggest. 

. How to Build Permanent Business _ 

(a) After-the-sale courtesy and service. 


Conclusion 


The outline for these meetings 
was presented with the hope that 
teachers of distributive education will 
find it helpful in preparing lesson 
plans for their classes in salesman- 
ship. They are an actual indication 
of what modern, progressive retail- 
ing is striving to do on various levels 
of training. 
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WHY A CLASSROOM 


of advanced busi- 

ness subjects daily faces classes 
of postwar, critical students. A large 
proportion of the student group has 
had its normal schooling process in- 
terrupted by work or war service. 
Students of advanced age or with 
employment experience keenly resent 
the frustration accruing through 
wasted classroom time. 

The student-teacher relationship 
is very apt to burst at the seams 
when-a proctor stands before a class- 
room and says, sotto voce: “This is 
good for the students. [Let them 
take it or not; here it is. If the in- 
oculation doesn’t take—well that’s 
their hard luck.” 

There is need for a simple, ade- 
quate tool to maintain perspective. 


The Customer Is Always Right 


An individual proprietor or a chain 
store manager will be in business 
only so long as he competently serves 
his customers’ needs with adequate 
merchandise at favorable or equal 
prices. Despite the slower process of 
compensating retribution in the case 
of teaching, the teacher is in_busi- 
ness only so long as he competently 
serves his students with adequate in- 
struction at comparative prices. The 
teacher and the grocer are each con- 
cerned with earning sufficient to per- 
mit a reasonable standard of living. 
The grocer is an educator. He in- 
troduces new ideas in menus for the 
housewife, new methods and _tech- 
niques in household maintenance. 
Too, the grocer serves his custom- 
ers’ needs, and the amount of cheer- 
ful aid he renders to the shopping 
chore is reflected directly in the cash 
register. The inventory on his shelves 


} moves in direct ratio to demand. The 


crux of the situation is this: the 
judge of his service and his goods 
is not the grocer; but his customers. 
He may personally prefer some items, 
dislike other items. He may think 
(justifiably) the finicky Mrs. Jones 


handmaiden of Satan. These be- 


liefs do not intrude on the main 
business at hand. The grocer will 
tell you the customer is always right. 

He is interested in maintaining this 
status, so he runs a perpetual sur- 
vey on customer opinions as he totes 
up the day’s take and solicits cross- 
sectional opinions across the counter. 

Teaching should be equally con- 
cerned with the demands of its 
public. Unfortunately, herein the 
analogy is divergent. The judge of 
how well he serves the student’s 
needs is usually the teacher, not the 
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student. If the arrangement is ill- 
adjusted, the student or the stu- 
dent’s background or home life or 
parents is blamed. There have even 
been instances of professional bit- 
terness and condemnation against 
prior teachers! Right or wrong,— 
the assessment is made by the teach- 
er; the authority for choice of what 


The instructor is the salesman: the student 
is the customer; the subject is the com- 
modity,” 


is presented and how it will be ad- 
ministered resides in the faculty. 
The grocer would like a deal like 
that; he to select what you should 
take home, in what quantities; he to 
assess the quality reaction to what 


he has given you. Oh, yes; finally, 
he to collect!’ The teaching person- 
ality who will concede the student 
is right any of the time is as scarce 
as the grocer personality who will 
say “the public be damned.” 


Teaching Is Selling 


It is axiomatic that the learning 
process starts with a desire to know. 
We have to “salt the horse.” Make 
no mistake about this: every time 
the teacher walks to the front of the 
classroom he is assuming the posi- 
tion of a salesman. He has wares 
to sell, and the psychological tools 
which apply in the corner grocery 
store apply in the school building. 
Misconception of this basic princi- 
ple in education is multiplied when 
such a teacher stays in circulation, 
failing to spark class after class. The 
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corner grocer cannot afford to miss 
fire for an extended period in his 
service relationship to the commun- 
ity; neither can educators. 

In sum, then, the teacher of com- 
mercial subjects can increase the ef- 
fectiveness of his instruction by re- 
alizing consciously he is selling in- 
formation and simulated business life 
experience set-ups to promote the 
learning process. The instructor is 
the salesman; the student is the cus- 
tomer; the subject is the commodity. 
An immediate and objective customer 
survey is as necessary to the com- 
petent teacher as is the cash register 
record to the grocer. 


"Selling" the Inventory 

Let’s call this questionnaire an 
Inventory. Properly applied, it will 
be discovered the effort involved has 
been fully compensated by stimu- 
lating student cooperation even be- 
fore weighing the answer results. The 
ex-G.l., and the younger student, 
will welcome it as a convenient and 
appreciated means to relieve frustra- 
tion. The common-sense attitude of 
interestedness in the teaching and 
learning process as it applies directly 
to each student on the part of the 
instructor is excellent for stimulat- 
ing mutual participation in the class 
details. 

Applying the principles under dis- 
cussion, the inventory itself will 
necessarily be “sold” to the class with 
a very brief discussion of its pur- 
pose, stressing the essentials of sin- 
cerity in order to make it worth the 
paper used and to enlist the enthusi- 
astic response of the student body. 
A parenthetical remark to the effect 
that the analysis will be entirely 
anonymous (the student is urged not 
to disclose his name or identity on 
the paper, by writing only briefly 
if at all; indicating positive or nega- 
tive reactions by marking “X’s” in 
appropriate blocks) will produce 
sensible criticism with a minimum 
of facetious answers. 


The Inventory in Use 


The writer has successfully used 
a questionnaire comprising 34 ques- 
tion-statements, slanted to the cur- 
ricular subjects, age, and sex of the 
students. The questions are not 
grouped as to topical subjects. The 
sequential arrangement is considered 
unimportant. It is jumbled in order 
to avoid chances of unbalanced opin- 
ions cropping up through association 
of opinions by the students on inter- 
locking or related ideas. 
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subject under examination? Is the 
stimulus for learning the grades, or 
competition to excel classmates, to 
broaden technical experience, or is 
there (happily) an exact occupation- 
al goal for which the subject is fitting 
the custo—er,—student ? 


Negative or positive reactions are 
sampled concerning curricular sub- 
jects, effective teachership, student 
approach and textbook adequacy. 


Curricular Subjects 


The tone of the questions develop 
whether too much emphasis has been 
laid on test passing instead of in- 
formation and experience building; 
on whether more time should be de- 
voted to lectures, or less. 


Textbook Adequacy 


Is it comprehensive, explanatory, 
illustrative, too closely proctored, 
more or less up-to-date in answer- 


A SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 


This is an inventory in reverse. Instead of being a test of what you are ong. fa your mind, it is a 
survey of your reactions to some of the tools you use in the learning process. e value of this inven- 
tory hinges on strict adherence to dual essentials of sincerity and anonymity. Do not disclose your 
name anywhere on this paper. Your opinion is solicited only on the particular subject and teacner. 


subject teacher 
'X'"' in "'Yes'' if your reaction is positive; mark ''X'' in ''No"' if negative. 


YES NO 


= 

x< 


Class work should lay more emphasis on transfers and graduation tests. 
Class work should simulate actual business life problems more fully, 
Class periods should have more lecture time, less group discussion. 
Mr. Smith does not fully answer apropos questions in class. 

Class periods should have more laboratory work time, less lectures. 

At enrollment, this subject was a matter of primary indifference. 
Class lessons are comprehensibly continuous. 

Class tasks are progressively difficult. 

Accent in class is on knowledge building. 

The lesson approach’ is too narrow; too specialized. 

This subject rates a higher importance now than prior to starting it. 
Lessons are interesting because they will be useful later in life. 

| find it difficult to understand and progress in this subject. 

The lesson subject is boring and dull. 

This subject requires less than an average amount of home-work time. 
The lesson subject is presented interestingly. 

In this subject, the grades (marks) are too liberal. 

My emotional state of mind affects the threshold of learning. 

The text book used in this class is comprehensive and adequate. 

This subject is planned to develop managerial ability. 

Too much emphasis is laid on grades, in this class. 

The text is proctored, and.too closely followed. 

Insufficient emphasis is laid on grades, in this class. 

Inventories are an appreciable aid in the learning process for me. 
This subject is not essential to my contemplated career. 

The lesson pace, should be accelerated. 

Inventories should be more frequent in this class. 

Lessons should more closely follow the text book. 

the following: 

My study stimulus is grades. 

My study stimulus is competition to excel classmates. 

—- My study stimulus is to intensify technical experience. 

a My study stimulus is to train for an exact occupational goal. 


| 


| | 
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Check 
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My study stimulus is ................ 


Note: The term inventory as used herein signifies regular classroom tests, of objective or subjective types. 


Effective Teachership 


Is the course interesting, are the 
lessons sensibly continuous, and 
progressively difficult? Are pertin- 
ent class questions fully answered; 
and, are the lessons dull, or interest- 
ing? Are grades too liberal? A very 
short space is allotted for jotting 
down annoying classroom habits or 
mannerisms of the teacher; and pet 
peeves regarding the subject itself. 


Student Approach 


An effort is made to determine 
whether selection of the subject was 
a matter of prime indifference orig- 
inally. Was it compulsory to the 
course? Has it become interesting 
because there is now a vision of it 
being useful later to the student? 
Does the student devote more or less 
than average homework time to the 
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ing problems? Should there be more 
frequent tests, as part of the learn- 
ing process? Are the tests more 
satisfactory if confined to objective, 
or subjective types’ The student 
may underscore preferences in a list 
of all the familiar types, to indicate 
choices. 


TEACHER TRAINING—FOR SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 21) 


cent of appropriations. ‘Look, Mr. 
Taxpayer, the very fact that busi- 
ness wants our graduates is adequate 
proof that we are doing such a good 
job of training business teachers that 
we need every cent we are getting— 
and more, too, if we are to do even 
a better job!” 

So that which on the surface may 
seem to be ominous could be a “bless- 
ing in disguise,” provided the prob- 
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The questions are printed on ay 
8%” xX 11” sheet, one side, with 
“yes” and “No” blocks for indicat. 
ing preferences. It has been ‘ound 
that twenty minutes is sufficieit for 
applying this inventory in classes 
ranging from 20 to 55. students oj 
business school subjects at high. 
school graduate training level! and 
aged from 19 to 40 years, both 
sexes. The reverse of the sheet js 
reserved for a very short, frank ap. 
praisal of : (1) Subject, (2) Teacher, 
(3) Student. 


No more than five minutes is l- 
lotted to the final remarks, essay type 
in nature, this being entirely op- 
tional with the students. Examina- 
tion of percentages of positive or 
negative reaction within each clas 
will show teaching trends baldly and 
candidly. Even more informative 
is the comparisons of results, clas 
by class, in the same subject. There. 
in hinges the necessity to account 
for differences in results; the re. 
sponsibility for correct interpretation 
and for corrective action is entirely 


ure: 


in the hands of the competent in- Hs 
structor. It is interesting to not Th¢ 
the reactions of an identical clas of 
in varying subjects. Care must bef nam 
taken to duplicate the identical inf} equi 
troductory procedure in each case\f} lary 
where several classes are analyzed 
opinions it should be done so prompt S 
ly that information as to the actud fj and 
questions will not be prematurely re 6"! 
layed from an examined class to at long 
unexamined class. 
Formulating the questions fin 
call for ingenious analysis of the and 
specific classes for which the inver§} the 
tory is slated. Reviewing the anf} der. 
swers will call for forbearance, umf§ and 
derstanding, patience and the flexi num 
bility to readjust in the light of some 
percentage results ; but this will 
severe strain on the average teacher. ¢y,,1 
He has all these virtues, or Titi The 
wouldn’t be teaching! B.K 
Clar} 
The | 
lems are handled as smart busines B. k 
people would handle them—not # 7 
decrepit, apologetic educators holt 
ing out the palms of their hands * i, 
state legislatures in annual charity 
peals. Yes, let business continue 
take them—not too many, of cours 
but enough to assure business educé TI 
tors that they are good enough to! 7 \.. 
wanted, ple e 
OCT 
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CLERICAL ERRORS 
EMPLOYMENT 


1 classes 

at high. PREVIOUS article concerning by Jane Stewart 

evel and failures in a Los Angeles Civil oe 

rs, both Service examination stated that 
sheet jp @ Cighty-one per cent of the total appli- 


cants failed the examination and that 
about one-half of the failures were 
due to the typewriting test. The 
other one-half of the failures, the 
study revealed, were the result of the 
written examination, This article will 
concern itself with an analysis of the 
failures on this portion of the ex- 
amination in an attempt to discover 
why the percentage ot failures was 
so high and what, in particular, busi- 


Tank ap. 
Teacher, tions were correct. An example: 
SK 216 

17—5= 12 

27 
17 
13—6= 7 


tes is al- 
ssay type 
rely op- 
“xamina- 
sitive or 


ich class questions. 


sad ness education can do to eradicate — the test: 

ts dee the possibility of such alarming re- Which of the following words is spelled 
Sie @ sults in the future. incorrectly ? 
There. tangible absence accesible 


account finally 
the re. 
pretation 
entirely 
tent in- 
to note 
cal class 


Nature of Test presumptuous 


Comments concerning these fail- 
ures can be of little significance to 
readers unless a summary of the con- 
tents of the examination is presented. 
The written examination consisted 
of five parts: (1) Filing, checking 


lary questions. 


must bf names and numbers and checking ™ost nearly the same meaning. An 
tical inf} equations, (2) spelling, (3) vocabu- example : 

ch case, lary, (4) English usage, (5) office Subsequent means most nearly 

lyzed for practice. 1. irregular 3. preceding 


2. earlier 4. following 


Section I on filing, checking names P 
5. out of place 


and numbers and checking equations 
contained 42 questions; it was the 
longest of the five sections. This 
section contained questions testing 
three kinds of skills. A question on 
filing, for example, listed five names 
and asked the examinee to rearrange 
the names in correct alphabetical or- 


prompt 
le actual 
urely re 
ss to an 


was at all difficult. An example: 


ns will 
ot. the 


= written according to the best 


usage ? 


the der. Questions on checking names 

nce, wf and numbers listed names opposite 

1e flexi-f numbers as: 3. Pete has rode many a mile in his 
of some old car. 

ill be no Left Column . He had often swum as far as the 


ratt. 
. The boat had sank before the res- 
cuers arrived. 


W-17348 
C-4296 

M-6841 

W-3748 


E. L. Webster and Sons 
Clark Testing Laboratories 
The Marston Box Co. 

B. K. Williams Novelty Co. 


teacher. 
or he 

Section V_ consisted of twenty 
multiple-choice questions as concern- 
ing correct office practice and uses of 
various office machines and _ office 
terminology. An actual example of 
a question from this section: 


Right Column 
E. L. Webster and Sons 
Clark Testing Laboratories 
The Marston Box Company 
B. K. Williams Novelty Co. 


W-17348 
C-4296 

M-8641 

busines W-3748 

—not 3 


-s hold: 


Platen refers to a part of the 
1. Dictaphone 3. time stamp 


In these questions, the examinee was t é 
2. Mimeoscope 4. typewriter 


asked to check one column against 


ands til i 
rityaa the other and indicate any discrep- 5. Dictaphone 
Hell ‘ ancies between the two columns. This No part of the written examina- 


skill primarily involved accurate 
proofreading. 

The other skill tested in Section 
I was that of locating errors in sim- 


ple equations. Applicants were asked 


tion certainly could be called “dif- 
ficult” nor was it radically different 
from tests administered in the class- 
rooms of some business departments. 
A composite average of seventy-five 


cours 
s educi 
rh to 
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to indicate how many of the equa- 


Section II of the written examina- 
tion consisted of nineteen spelling 
An actual example from 


Section III] of the written exam- 
ination consisted of twenty vocabu- 
In this section a 
word followed by five possible mean- 
ings was presented and the applicant 
was asked to select the word having 


Section IV of the examination con- 
sisted of twenty multiple-choice ques- 
tions on correct English usage. None 


Which of the following sentences is 
English 


IN A CLERK-TYPIST 
TEST 


per cent was required for passing the 
total examination and yet fifty per 
cent of the applicants who failed were 
directly or indirectly eliminated be- 
cause of the written examination. 
Was there any one section or sections 
which caused most of the failures? 
Wherein lay the difficulty ? 

An examination of results on the 
five sections revealed the following 
information : 


1. Filing, checking names and num- 

bers, and checking equations 

Of the five sections of the written 
examination, both passing and _fail- 
ing applicants performed their poor- 
est on this section. Further study 
of test papers revealed that most ap- 
plicants failed to complete this sec- 
tion. Section I was the only one ot 
the five which was closely timed. Ex- 
aminees had to answer at least two 
questions per minute in order to com- 
plete it in the allotted time. Evident- 
ly applicants just had not, on the 
whole, developed the speed expected 
of them in this type of proofreading 
skill. 


2. Spelling 

It was found that the difference in 
spelling ability as measured by this 
test as between the successful appli- 
cants and the failures was greater 
than in any other of the five sec- 
tions. The successful applicants 
were, on an average, 20.7 per cent 
more accurate than the failures. Evi- 
dently spelling ability was an out- 
standing weakness of the failing ap- 
plicants. 


3. Vocabulary 


Both successful applicants and fail- 
ures did as well on this section of 
the examination as on any other. 
Failing applicants averaged about 
sixty-five per cent accuracy in an- 
swering these questions, ten per cent 
less than a passing grade would de- 
mand. However, they did sufficient- 


ly better than on other sections to 
enable one to conclude that this sec- 
tion did not contribute as significant- 
ly to total failure as some of the 
other sections did. 


4. English usage 


There was only one other section 
(Section 1) in which both groups 


made a poorer showing. This prob- 


2? 


ably means that lack of knowledge 
of correct English usage contributed 
its part to tue lack of success of 
numerous examinees. 


5. Ofjice Practice 

_ This was one of the two sections 
in which applicants attained their best 
performance. 1t will be remembered 
that the passing average on the total 
examination was seventy-iive per 
cent. The failing applicants aver- 
aged only sixty-five per cent on this 
section of the examination, however, 
and so it should be pointed out that 
while their performance was better 
than on most other sections, they still 
failed to attain a grade equal to the 
passing grade on the total examina- 
tion. 

As a previous article concerning 
this study pointed out, applicants 
for these civil service jobs had _re- 
ceived ample training plus a large 
amount of job experience. (Because 
all but six of the applicants were 
high school graduates where most had 
received co.nmercial training, fifty- 
three per cent had received some kind 
of training beyond high school and 
thirty-eight per cent had averaged at 
least three months of business train- 
ing beyond high school, one would 
have reason to believe that their 
training was “ample” training for a 
position of the nature under discus- 
sion.) Yet less than twenty per 
cent of the total group of applicants 
actually passed the test and were elig- 
ible for a bona fide clerk-typist job. 
About one half of the failures were 
due to the simple written examina- 
tion outlined above. There were no 
trick questions. Test experts pre- 
pared and administered the examina- 
tion. No stringent time limit was 
set on any section except the first 
in which applicants needed to have 
some speed in filing, checking names 
and numbers against each other, and 
checking equations for accuracy. It 
is believed that the test was reason- 
able and elementary. A major part of 
the applicants could not pass it. 
What can be done to insure better 
performance by our future commer- 
cial graduates? How can business 
teachers and others directly related 
to this field of business training aid 
in improving the situation? 


Filing and Checking Scores Poorest 


In the first place, it was noted that 
the lowest scores were made by ap- 
plicants on Section I, filing, check- 
ing names and numbers, and check- 
ing equations. Questions which ap- 
plicants answered were, it was ob- 
served, usually answered correctly 
but many of the questions went un- 
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answered tor lack of time. Evident- 
ly these skills need to be developed 
so that more rapid responses can be 
made, 

None of the equations was dit- 
ficult and any student having an av- 
erage or better mathematicad skill 
should have had no difficulty with 
the equations. Because applicants 
did lack speed does not imply that 
business arithmetic courses should 
be required of all graduates of our 
business departments. It could mean, 
however, that students who fail to 
prove that they have a satisfactory 
knowledge and speed in solving ele- 
mentary arithmetic problems should 
achieve certain standards by doing 
remedial work some time during their 
commercial training. 

Checking names against numbers 
is probably a skill which is seldom 
taught as such by any business 
course. Its closest approximation 
comes in the typing and _ transcrip- 
tion classes when proofreading is 
taught. Perhaps here speed should 
be emphasized more than it is. Have 
we often neglected speed by mak- 
ing accuracy the sole concern? If 
a set period of time were allowed 
for proofreading work enabling stu- 
dents to feel the time pressure as 
well as maintaining high accuracy 
standards, could our goal be more 
satisfactorily accomplished ? 


Wide Variations in Spelling 


As was pointed out above, the 
greatest difference between the pass- 
ing and failing applicants on the ex- 
amination was on the spelling sec- 
tion. The successful applicants had 
twenty-one per cent more correct an- 
swers than the failing applicants. 
Such results indicate the need for 
remedial work in spelling for com- 
mercial students who reveal such a 
deficiency. One should point out, 
however, that this may not be as 
serious a deficiency as the test would 
indicate because even though many 
of the applicants could not indicate 
correct spellings, they ordinarily, in 
a true office situation, would have ac- 
cess to a dictionary for consultation. 
It is more important that the ‘‘dic- 
tionary habit” be developed than that 
business education turn out perfect 
spellers. The latter condition would 
be very nice; the former is essen- 
tial. 


Poor Showing in English 


Both groups, successful and fail- 
ing applicants, made the poorest 
showing in the section on English 
usage, if the speed factor is elim- 
inated. This should not be surpris- 
ing to business teachers for such has 
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been their experience in the class. 
room.’ Letters have to be classitied 
as unmailable because students (o not 
know the common rules of punictua- 
tion and have insufficient know ledge 
of verbs and tenses. A myriad of 
other English usage rules whic). stu. 
dents’ training has failed to include 
or which they sometimes know by 
fail to apply are not new problems 
to the business teacher. ‘The truth 
is that often the rules they are ex- 
pected to know are neither ‘fey’ 
nor “simple.’’ Application of the cor- 
rect English usage they do know 
sometimes is difficult in new. situa- 
tions and under difterent circun- 
stances. The business depariment 
is avoiding the responsibility if i 
takes the attitude that students should 
have mastered correct English usage 
by the time commercial training be- 
gins and allows its students to grad- 
uate with deficiencies in this impor 
tant skill. This does not mean, prob- 
ably, that business English shoul 
be a required subject, but it certainly 
implies remedial work for the mult- 
tudes who will need it and renewed 
application in the new situations in 
which students are being asked to 
apply their knowledge. 


Relation to Office Training 


As was pointed out in a_ pre 
vious article concerning this study, 
seventy-three per cent of the success- 
ful applicants and sixty-five per cent 
of the failing applicants were en- 
ployed at the time of the examina 
tion in office jobs. Most of ihe re- 
maining group were recent gradu 
ates of a commercial course or re- 
cent enrollees in a business school. 
This means, however, that many ap- 
plicants who had been working for 
some time had lost the perfection 
of skills called for in this  clerk- 
typist examination and should prob f 
ably have refreshed these skills be 
fore taking the Civil Service exan- 
ination. It should be pointed ou! 
again that if agencies offering such 
brush-up courses had been on thelr 
toes and applicants had been awart 
of such a need, many of this group | 
of applicants could have experienced 
success rather than defeat in this 
elementary examination. 


School Training 


Many of these applicants were re 
cent graduates of commercial de 
partments. It is certainly true that 
many of them received excellen! 
business training for we know that 
all of such training is not poor. Per- 
haps then one more point should be 
made before this analysis is con 
pleted. This concerns guidance ant} 
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© class. HEselection of the students in our com- 
lassitieg @mercia! departments. If it can be as- 
s do not sumed (hat many received good com- 


mercial training, then perhaps the 


Ctua- : 
OW ledge individual himself was not potentially 
Tid of Bsuccessiul and should have been dis- 


couraged from further training and 


ich Stu- i 
euided into another field. For a long 


in clude 


ow by time there has been a realization on 
roblems @the part of business educators that 
© truth Bthe lower 1.Q. student is often guid- 


the business department 


are ed into 
“few” [where it is believed that at least he 
the cor. can be taught to type. It is true 


also that the business department 


ly many recent graduates’ attempts 
to pass an employment test such as 
the one described would result in 
complete failure. 

More and better training is part 
of the answer—more training, not 
required of all, but required for all 
who need it. More training in the 
form of brush-up courses for per- 
sons long employed would probably 
help in many like situations. Higher 
standards, better training, an aware- 
ness on the part of business teachers 
and business training institutions 
concerning the employment examina- 
tions given in their particular area, 
and more intelligent guidance and se- 
lection of commercial students are all 
important if our students of today 
are to be the successful applicants 
of tomorrow. 


OUR TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


(Continued from page 7) 


too new, too much in need of change 
for it to support any magazine which 
attempts to be final or definitive in 
its answers, and Tur JOURNAL oF 
Business Epucation would be most 
unwilling to assume this role. It has 
attempted to serve as an open forum 
for the challenge of old and new 
ideas, and for the espousal of con- 
structive adjustments in old pro- 
grams and in the creation of new 
patterns of teaching. This has been 
its objective and the present editorial 
staff knows this will continue to be 
its objective in the next twenty years 
as it has been in the past twenty 
years. 


know 
situa Moften has something of value to of- 
circum. @ fer this student in terms of prepara- 
iriment #tion for a routine clerical job. It is 
y if it @not the answer to every student’s 
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beginning shorthand and _transcriv- 
tion, Business arithmetic is of the 
essence of junior business training. 
The latter cannot be taught without 
attention to the arithmetic involved. 
The two subjects are not really two 
different things integrated; they are 
separate parts of the same thing. 
Let’s look at the author’s sug- 
sestion that because “division of 
vords at the end of the line, punctua- 
on, technical English, and compos- 
ng at the machine can be emphasized 
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INTEGRATION AND CORRELATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


in a way that is not possible if Busi- 


ness English is taught away from - 


the typewriters.” 

In the first place, except for di- 
vision of words at the end of lines, 
what of the other things mentioned 
is taught best in typewriting classes? 
“Punctuation?” What proportion of 
typing practice is copying what is 
already punctuated? What of “tech- 
nical English,” a very general term, 
is taught in typewriting? How much 
“composing at the machine” is in- 


cluded? And if much were to be in- 
cluded, as it should be, what proof 
is there that this would be a better 
means of teaching English than 
through the use of pen or pencil? 

Naturally teachers of bookkeeping 
should have whatever can be done 
on the typewriter done that way if 
the student has acquired some typ- 
ing skill. But that is utilization of a 
different means to the same end, not 
integration or even correlation. Utiliz- 
ing written work in a bookkeeping 
course as a means of teaching type- 
writing may be a serious interference 
with both courses. 

Certainly, an advanced bookkeep- 
ing class should be given an actual 
lunchroom accounting problem. But 
that is neither correlation nor in- 
tegration. That is merely coopera- 
tion and good bookkeeping instruc- 
tion. 

What the author says about the 
“office practice” course is true; that 
it consists of short superficial units 
of instruction “with no connection 
among them.” But this merely indi- 
cates that the clerical practice course 
should be overhauled drastically, not 
that something extraneous should be 
integrated or correlated with it. 


It should be obvious that under 
present curricular organization each 
subject is assigned a major objective, 
and that the achievement of this ob- 
jective should not be thwarted by 
the integration or correlation of very 
much extraneous matter with it. One 
can be, and may well “want to be, 
a business teacher”—a good one. One 
still can be, and should be, a good 
“bookkeeping teavher, or shorthand 
teacher, or typing teacher.” As such 
one should lose no opportunity to 
teach a good outside lesson through 
his specialty, but he should refuse 
to assume excessive responsibility for 
other courses which might well de- 
feat the aims of his own. No, busi- 
ness English cannot be taught so well 
in a typing class as it can be in a 
special class. Nor can economics 
be left to the shorthand teacher. At 
least not until specialized courses give 
way completely to general units of 
instruction so organized as to take 
over their responsibilities. 

Do not confound the terms coop- 
eration, integration, and correlation. 
Do not get off the main track so far 
that you cannot find your way back, 
and that right early. 
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13. Make out receipts 

14. Check and verify bills 

15. Figure and check invoices 

16. Operate petty cash fund 

17. Keep a sales record 

18. Figure payrolls 

19. Make out statements of ‘account 
20. Make out checks 

21. Make out payroll records 

22. Make bank deposits 

23. Make out bills or invoices 

24. Keep perpetual inventory 

25. Make out credit memos 

26. Find credit data in reference books 
27. Prepare folders for filing records 
28. Make out purchase orders 

29. Make graphs 

30. Keep follow up file on unpaid 
vouchers 

31. Help prepare financial reports 
32. Post data to accounts 

33. Pay bills 

34. Gather data for reports 

35. Keep stock records 

36. Check invoices with purchases 
37. Compile statistical data 

38. Use check writer 

39, Make out requisitions 

40. Make physical inventories 

41. Issue office supplies 

42. Check in shipments of goods 


CAN WE JUSTIFY ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 


(Continued from page 14) 


43. File records 
44. Handle coins, currency, checks, and 
money orders 

45. Make a bank reconciliation 

46. Keep a petty cash fund 

47. Handle charge accounts 

48. Collect overdue accounts 

49. Handle notes receivable and payable 

50. Check for errors 

The traditionalists may say that 
this subject matter is not bookkeep- 
ing. If bookkeeping is synonymous 
in their minds with accounting theory 
they are correct. But the nature and 
scope of bookkeeping practice in the 
business world of today is radically 
different from the accounting prin- 
ciple they learned in college. They 
reveal their ignorance of current 
business practice when they pine for 
the “good old” bookkeeping course. 
Call the functional course anything 
you wish but prepare your students 
to handle the recording activities of 
the business world. 


According to the American Council on 
Education the proposed study of business 
education sponsored by the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness is being given serious consideration. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment provided $4,000 for a pilot study and 
this was supplemented by $2,000 provided 
by the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Busi.ess. 

Mr. Wyman P. Fiske undertook this 
preliminary study. He prepared a formal 
report to be used as a basis for interesting 
a foundation in assisting financially in a 
comprehensive survey of the whole field 
of business education, but with special 
emphasis on institutions at the collegiate 
level. 

The report which Mr. Fiske prepared 
was submitted to the Council’s committee 
late in December and was approved as the 
committee’s own report to the Council. 
His report was also presented to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business and to the 
membership of the Association at the an- 
nual meeting on April 23. 

At the meeting of the Council’s Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee in Washing- 
ton on March 24, Mr. Fiske discussed 


COLLEGIATE SURVEY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


the report. Three members of the Com- 
mittee on a Study of Business Education 
were also present at this meeting. 

The project has interested a large rep- 
resentative group of business executives 
in addition to the member institutions 
of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. It is hoped that it will be 
favorably considered when it is presented 
to a foundation. 


It would be difficult to overemphasize the 
importance of the proposed national sur- 
vey of business education, in the opinion 
of the American Council of Education. 
Practically all other areas of higher edu- 
cation have been reviewed and surveyed 
at various times in the past. Inadequate 
attention has been given to the field of 
business education. Yet few areas of 
higher education have grown more rapidly 
and are being undertaken under more 
diverse circumstances. The time is cer- 
tainly at hand when such a national study 
of this area of higher education should be 
undertaken. 

It is still not certain whether the Coun- 
cil will limit itself to collegiate education 
or deal with all levels of business educa- 
tion. 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE DUTIES SURVEY 


A Survey of Office Duties and Em- 
ployer Recommendations for Improved 
High School Training has just been pub- 
lished by the Commercial Education Study 
Committee of the Division of Curriculum 
Study, Pittsburgh Public Schools in coop- 
eration with the Pittsburgh Chapter of 
NOMA. 
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It is a most significant study and one 
which commercial teachers will want to 
study in detail. The unique quality of the 
study is that it first lists all the duties of 
the 1,668 office workers studied and then 
gives their rank frequency not only for 
all workers but for stenographic, general 
clerical recordkeeping, and machine oper- 


ator employees. Then these duties ay 
further broken down in terms oi the jp. 
dividual categories. For example, the (jj. 
ferentiation in frequency of duties is give 
for secretaries as compared to stenograp}. 
ers, and in the general clerical ‘eld thy 
differentiations are given for file clerk 
general clerks, mail clerks, messenger 
and typists. For recordkeeping workes 
the differentiation is made amon: billix; 
clerks, bookkeepers, cashiers,  itiventor 
clerks, and payroll clerks. And for ma. 
chine operators, the differentiations ay 
given for Addressograph, billing machine 
bookkeeping machine, calculating machine 
duplicating machine, switchboard, and ma. 
chine transcriber operators. 

It was somewhat surprising to fj 
typists listed among the general cleric 
workers, but this is possibly not so illogical 
But, it does seem as if transcription tran. 
scribers should be classified among steno. 
graphic workers rather than among ma 
chine operators and the analysis of dutie 
seems to bear this out. This, however, j 
of minor consequence. 


The employer recommendations for in: 
provement of business education accor: 
ing to frequencies is rather typical oj 
the many that have been organized befor 
and does not have much value. But it is 
always interesting to note that they folloy 
the same pattern. 

Moreover, the fact that the most fre 
quent duty of the 1,668 office employees 
is the use of the telephone and only 1,403 
of the employees use the telephone looks 
very suspicious. Does that mean that 263 
workers never use a telephone? It woul! 
be very surprising indeed if this were 
true. The chances are that 263 forgot to 
mark this item and if this is the case, i 
shows a considerable margin of error. Ths 
is, however, typical of all studies don: 
the way business education studies neces 
sarily must be carried out. 


The most surprising thing about the 
study is that there is practically no inter 
pretation. The survey is therefore 3 
census rather than a study. THE JouRNA 
oF BustNeEss Epucation plans to preset! 
to its readers aspects of the actual data 
and an interpretation of these data in the 
coming months. 


A letter accompanying the survey states 
that “it will probably be somewhat of 2 
shock to pupils in commercial education 
departments that in the average office the 
use of telephone ranks first in frequency 
and the use of filing systems second.” 
This fact is no shock or surprise to an): 
one who has any awareness of studies that 
have previously been made. Charters ani 
Whitley’s Study of Secretarial Duties ani 
Traits discovered this fact twenty-fve 
years ago. 

Nevertheless, the unique way the stud! 
was organized makes it of great signif 
cance and undoubtedly justifies the classifi 
cation of this analysis tabulation as th 
most important body of data made avail 
able to business teachers for some time 
Mr. F. F. Sanders, Supervisor of Con 
mercial Education for Pittsburgh plans t 
have the study printed and available b 
November 1, free of charge. The Pitts 
burgh NOMA Chapter published a limited 
number of mimeographed copies. 
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LOOKING AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


lessengers 
worker 
ns Dilling 

iiiventor; 


‘or me- 
- machine @ An interesting description of the experi- 
- machine fences of one department store with dis- 


tributive education students was presented 
at the Convention of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in New York last 


, and ma 


January by Miss Katherine Bell, Training 
Manager, Thaihimers, Richmond, Virginia, 
tion trap and is summarized here: ore 
ng wiles “In Richmond, we have ene 
nong a Education programs. In 2% years, we 
of dais have not released for any reason, a single 
wever. jf cooperative student from the store before 
’“Bhe has worked his requisite number of 
_ Bhours, and we have transferred only two 
lor mB because we felt they might do a more 
1 accor: atisfactory job in some other department. 
ypical off “\ placement program this satisfactory 
ed before has meant careful planning and work in 
But it is carrying through these plans, but it has 


ey follow Bheen worth it. We have found that it is 


based on tour very simple steps and I be- 


nost fre lieve that any store, regardless of size, can 
smployes Bhave as stable a program by following 
nly these steps: 
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Suggestions for a Stable Program 

“1, The first of these is fitting the stu- 
dent to the part-time need of the store— 
not creating the job for the student. We 
do not take students because we feel it is 
a community activity in which we should 
participate. We do not scurry around and 
create jobs for these students. Instead, 
we fit them to our needs as_ indicated 
through personnel planning. Let me say 
here that in our store, each department 
manager is responsible for planning in 
August the personnel she will need in her 
d¢partment through Christmas on a full- 
time, part-time, and Saturday-only basis. 
It is when the employment manager dis- 
cusses these plans with the department 
heads in group meetings that Distributive 
Education is explained as a means of meet- 
ing their part-time needs. It is made clear 
by employment at that time that there are 
a limited number of these cooperative stu- 
dents available to those department man- 
agers who can guarantee them employ- 
ment throughout the year and who will do 
a satisfactory supervisory job. This year 
we had more requests than we could fill 
because these supervisors saw where the 
students could fit their needs. 

"2. The second step is a clear under- 
standiny of the job the student will hold 
signif in the store. We do not have a formal 
classifi (storewide job analysis plan and so an in- 
as the gidividual interview is held by the Employ- 
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e study 


e avail ment Manager with each department head 
je time requesting a DE student. In this inter- 
f Com view a careful study is made of the job 
student will do in the department. 
able byfWe discuss special duties that might be 
> Pitts Bsiven to the student that will increase his 
limited knowledge and prove valuable training to 


phim, Le.: special stock, responsibility, as- 
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STABILIZING PERSONNEL THROUGH TRAINING 


sistance with department displays,  ete., 
provided this is also worthwhile to the 
store. A copy of this is given to the de- 
partment manager, one to the DE coordi- 
nator, and one to the student when em- 
ployed. 

“3. The third step is proper selection 
and placement. The DE coordinators 
send down students by appointment and we 
interview them as we would any prospec- 
tive applicant. We reject those whom we 
do not consider suitable for our openings. 
Sometimes the coordinator will ask us if 
we will take the time to interview students 
who are interested in openings other than 
those we have just to give the student the 
experience of an employment interview-— 
and we do. After preliminary screening 
by the employment oflice the student is 
sent out in the store to talk with the 
department head who has the part-time 
opening. The department head has the 
prerogative of selecting or rejecting the 
DE student as he would any other pros- 
pective employee for his department. This 
interview out in the store gives the student 
the advantage of meeting his department 
head and seeing where he will work and 
places on the department manager the final 
responsibility for acceptance. 

“4. The fourth step is logical follow-up 
with the student and the department man- 
ager, handled at Thaihimers through the 
Training Department. In a smaller organ- 
ization, the store manager could do an 
even more effective job. How it is done 
doesn’t matter. What is important is that 
the student feels the store understands and 
is interested in his school training. We try 
to get around and chat with each student 
informally about twice a month. We find 
cut what he is taking up at school and 
sometimes we have merchandise informa- 
tion pamphlets or other material that will 
help him. Then for follow-up with de- 
partment managers, we try to do a consci- 
entious job with them on the periodic 
rating scales for the students. We also 
check on the job analysis to see that it is 
being followed. 


Suggestions for Better Coordination 


“There are several suggestions which as 
a retailer | would like to make to Distribu- 
tive Education people. 

“1. Spend enough time in the stores 
getting better acquainted with store per- 
sonnel and their problems and acquainting 
them with your program. You would 
think that with five programs in Richmond 
we would be constantiy stepping over a 
DE coordinator. Yet we are not. In fact, 
we would like to see more of them. I 
feel that as retailers we can give you much 
of carrent retail trends and problems that 
will help you do a more realistic training 
job; and that you need to keep us up on 


what you are doing. We are in a highly 
competitive field and are used to constant 
selling of ideas. Keep us aware of you 
and your program, 

“2. Be considerate of the retailer’s time. 
Don't hesitate to take our time, as previ- 
ously suggested, but make appointments. 
Most retailers are busy, too, and work on 
close schedules. It’s all right to drop by 
and stay five or ten minutes without an 
appointment, but if you want to stay 
awhile, let us know in advance. And 
speaking of time, give us enough time on 
rating scales. I think we should have ten 
days. Our department heads are often 
in the market and we.need that much time. 

“3. Give us a better selection of stu- 
dents. Frankly, we teel that in our own 
store we deserve a better type of student 
than we get. We realize that this means 
a better job of education with school ad- 
ministators, vocational counselors, the stu- 
dents and their parents, first on retailing 
and then on your program of training for 
this field. I think this is a problem that 
should be shared by DE and retailers. 


BACK 
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@ APRIL, 1931 
@ OCTOBER, 1931 
@ NOVEMBER, 1931 
@ MAY. 1932 
@ SEPTEMBER, 1932 
@ DECEMBER, 1932 
@ JANUARY, 1933 
@ MARCH, 1933 
@ JUNE, 1933 
@ APRIL, 1934 
@ MAY, 1934 
@ JUNE, 1934 
© SEPTEMBER, 1934 
@ OCTOBER, 1934. 
© MARCH, 1935 
@ SEPTEMBER, 1935 
@ OCTOBER, 1936 
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Fulfilling these conditions, a veteran is then 


WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 


ARMED SERVICES TRAINING PROGRAM 


Current draft registration of young men 
from 25 years of age downward to 18 
causes the spotlight again to turn towards 
educational opportunities afforded in con- 
nection with military services in the United 
States. Business education ranks promi- 
nently among these offerings. Guidance 
counselors and business teachers can help 
in informing inductees about means of 
continuing their formal studies for high- 
school and college credits. More detailed 
information is obtainable at Recruiting Sta- 
tions and at troop centers. 

Perhaps the United States Armed Forces 
Institute is the best known educational 
agency to both veterans and enlisted men. 
It is located at Madison, Wisconsin, with 
branches over the world. It provides books 
and other materials for group study, indi- 
vidual self-teaching texts and tests, and 
conducts the largest correspondence school 
in existence. Eligibility for enrollment 
covers all personnel who are not engaged 
in basic military training. 

A recent catalog of the USAFI lists 
these business education subjects: 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
Group Study 
Fundamentals of Selling 
Retailing Principles and Practices 
Fundamentals of Advertising 
Business Filing 
Business English 
Farm Records 
Marketing of Farm Products 
Commercial Art 
Mathematics of Investment 
Self-Teaching 
Bookkeeping and Accounting I, II, III, IV, and V 


Business Arithmetic 

Introduction to Business Law | and II 

Fundamentals of Typewriting 

Business Typewriting 

Shorthand (Gregg) Beginning and Advanced 

The Small Business (Business Principles and 
Management) I and 


Correspondence 
Bookkeeping and Accounting I, 11, LI, 1V, and V 
Business Arithmetic 
Business Law 
Salesmanshi 
Fundamentals of Typewriting 
Shorthand (Gregg) Beginning and Advanced 
Business Correspondence 
Commercial Art 
The Small Business (Business Principles and 
Management) I and IL 
COLLEGE COURSES 
Group Study 
Accounting Principles I and II 
Auditing Theory and Procedure 
Principles of Business Law 
Merchandising Techniques 
Principles of Marketing 
Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 
Office Management 
Wholesaling Principles and Practice 
Real Estate Selling and Leasing 
Correspondence 
Introduction to Accounting [ and II 
Intermediate Accounting [ and 
Business Law, I and I 
Advertising 
Merchandising 
Business Management 
Personnel Management 
Office Management 


Another service of the Armed Forces 
Institute is that of arranging for corre- 
spondence courses, at reduced prices, from 
the extension divisions of certain colleges 
and universities, called “cooperating” insti- 
tutions. The courses in business offerings 
uumber 57, spread mainly among the fields 
of accounting, banking, administration, 
business education, insurance, marketing 
and merchandising, transportation, and for- 
eign trade. 

It is important to know that discharged 
service personnel, who were actively en- 
rolled in courses at the date of their dis- 
charge, are granted a period of 9 months 
thereafter in which they may continue to 
receive lesson service and to take their 
tests. 


THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Two of the major educational programs 
directed by the Veterans Administration in- 
clude business training. One is provided 
under Public Law 346 for any veteran who 
has been honorably discharged. Corre- 
spondence school training and training in 
institutions of higher learning in foreign 
countries also come under this law. The 
other is a measure for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans, Public 
Law 16. 

Under both of these laws opportunities 
are available for: Institutional training, 
graded school through graduate school ; and 
Training on-the-job, apprenticeship and 
other-than-apprenticeship. It is in this 
latter category that most of the on-the-job 
training in office and distributive occupa- 
tions falls. 


Eligibility Requirements 


A veteran’s eligibility for either insti- 
tution or on-the-job training under Public 
Law 346 is subject to these requirements : 
Service in the armed forces of 90 days or 
more between September 16, 1940, and 
July 25, 1947, and an honorable discharge. 
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entitled to 1 year of training plus 1 month 
of training for each month spent in service 
up to a maximum of 48 calendar ynonths. 

Public Law 16 requires that a veteran 
must have served within the same dates 
specified by the general law, must have an 
honorable discharge, and in addition must 
have a compensible service disability and 
must show need for rehabilitation. Length 
of service does not determine the length 
of training. He may receive up to 4 years 
of as much training as he needs to be 
restored to employability. Limitations of 
job training and state approval agencies 
have nothing to do with disabled veterans’ 
training. The Veterans Administration has 
sole responsibility since it is through its 
authority that the individual training pro- 
gram is planned in line with the veteran’s 
handicaps and salable skills. 


Business Enrollments 


At the end of last year 12,478 disabled 
veterans were enrolled in schools for train- 
ing as accountants and auditors. This field 
ranked second in choice among all sub- 
jects. Other popular enrollments were 
salesmen and managers. The variety of 
distributive sales jobs selected tallied 11,630, 
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with retail and wholesale managerships to. 
taling’ 5,500. Bookkeeping and cas iering 
as employment objectives for the cisabled 
in training, registered a few over 5,'00 ang 
the general clerical occupations about 3,009 
Only 374 such persons were preparing fo; 
secretarial careers. 

The two million veterans who were jp 
schools under Public Law 346, and whf 
were enrolled in business courses at th — 
end of 1947, are classified as: 181,322 iy Bi 
Business Administration, and 130,016 
other business subjects. The resultant total 
of 311,428 is greater than the figures te. 
ported for enrollments of veterans in Agri. 
culture or in Home Economics. 

On-the-job training accounted for abou 
another half million veterans. Among 
these, managerial occupations numbered 
73,000 distributed broadly over hotel and 
restaurant managers, retail and whiolesale 
store proprietors, buyers and department 
heads. The clerical and kindred occupa. 
tions afforded training to almost 25,0H) 
veterans, while the specialized branches of § 
salesmanship had 46,613 in training on the 


job. 

By June 30, 1948, the count of veterans § 
who had taken advantage of G.I. oppor-§ 
tunities for education since the training § 
programs began had swelled to 5% million § 
This is a significant proportion of the 
— 15 million veterans of World War 


Employments in Business 


The blind veteran may be used asa 
fairly representative example of employ- 
ment in business of the disabled. Of the & 
60 who in May, 1947, were working nf 
business occupations, 13 were vending m- 
chine operators, 3 were self-proprietors, 6 
in part-time businesses, and the remainder 
largely in service and industrial types oi § 
businesses. In office employments 6 wer 
managers and supervisors, 24 clerks, and@ 
2 dictaphone transcribers. Fourteen blin' 
veterans were in sales. 

The enterprising veteran who wanted a 
business of his own is highlighted by th 
report made on loans for this purpose. The 
Veterans Administration does not lend to 
veterans directly but merely guarantee 
50 per cent of a loan up to $2000 for bus: 
ness. The bank passes on whether the ve 
eran is a good business risk. Applications 
by veterans for business loans, up to July 
31, 1948, totaled 106,659. Of these appl 
cations 97,320 received approval. 


Evaluation of Institutions 


In Public Law 346, Congress stated that 
a veteran can enroll in any institution of 
training establishment approved by the ap 
propriate state approval agency. The 
vary. Some states use the State Depart 
ment of Education or its equivalent. In 
others new boards were set up. All stand 
ards and criteria for training are state 
controlled. This applies, of course, to bus 
ness education. 

In job training also there were no ung 
form standards. To correct inequities Cor 
gress passed an amendment through Publi 
Law 679 in August, 1946, that set up min 
mum requirements for any job training 
program. 

Education abroad is on the same bass 
as that of states, except that foreign inst 
tutions must be approved by the Veterati 
Administration with recommendation of 
State Department. A list of almost 1 
foreign educational institutions apprové 
for veterans training is available in printté 
form under date of January 1, 1948. Apg 
plications for summer courses abroad cig 
be accepted. Only school and subsistentt 
are allowed. No provision is made !@ 
travel. These opportunities are worthy 
exploration by graduate business student! 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


FACTS ABOUT FILM 


Jomm Sound Motion Picture 
One Reel, 10 Minutes 


Distributed by: International Film Bureau, 84 E, Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


The care and handling of various types 
of lomm film is the topic of this film. 
Characters in sequences help further to 
impress correct methods of film use and 
preservation. 

Do’s and don’ts high light many mistakes, 
often disastrous, made by inexperienced 
projectionists. Types and qualities of film 
are explained, and damage incurred by 
careless threading, failure to clean pro- 


jector before using, and improper rewind- 
ing are given in detail. 

Then proper operation is shown in de- 
tailed close-up for direct instructional 
value. Cutting, splicing, storage and ship- 
ping precautions are given brief sequences. 

This film is of value in schools, film 
libraries, audio-visual courses, and in all 
situations where projectionists are being 
trained. 


MAHOGANY—WOOD OF THE AGES 


lomm Sound Motion Picture in Color 
Three Reels, 30 Minutes 
Free loan 


Distributed by: Mahogany Association, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


This is a film which will be of interest 
to teachers of merchandising in connec- 
tion with the topic “Furniture.” The 
colorful history of mahogany, its dis- 
covery and utilization are shown in this 
film. First shown are the geographical 
areas in which the mahogany tree grows. 
Then briefed are the facts of its dis- 
covery and transport to England. There, 
cabinet-makers experiment with the uses 
of many grains and types turning out 
beautiful but expensive articles of furni- 
ture. Later, introduced to the young 


United States, the ageless wood made fa- 
mous our well-known Colonial style of 
furniture design. Methods of felling and 
transporting mahogany logs in South 
America are shown. Then the film carries 
the audience through sawmills and_ fin- 
ishing plants; illustrates and describes 
cutting, processing, and curing procedures ; 
to the furniture factory for manufacture 
into many different styles and designs of 
furniture and thence to the home. The 
color photography in these sequences high- 
lights the rich beauty of the wood. 


> 


THE PAINT FILM 


lomm Sound Motion Picture in Color 
Two Reels, 20 Minutes 


Distributed by: New Jersey Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, New York, N. Y. 


Some of the newer textbooks used in 
high school merchandising courses include 
a chapter on “Paint.” This film will be 
an interesting introduction to the study 
of the topic. 

A prosperous farmer whose buildings 
are shabby and weather-beaten decides to 
learn something about paint before he 
contracts to have his buildings painted 
again. He visits a paint dealer and a 
paint factory. At the factory he is taken 
through departments where every phase 


Editor’s Note: The above reviews are reprinted 


from October, 1948, Film World. 
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of paint making and experimentation are 
in progress. The derivation of oils neces- 
sary to make paint even, firm and lasting 
is shown. 

Experimentation, trouble shooting, and 
invention of new ingredients and the utili- 
zation of weather fences are vital parts 
of the industry. Here paints are tested 
for resistance to every weather condition. 
Effect of sun, rain and snow on different 
paints is illustrated by use of animated 
diagrams and magnifying lens. The clos- 
ing sequences show and describe, prepara- 
tions, application methods, and subsequent 
finished product. 
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National Audio-Visual Education Week 
is celebrated during the last week of Qe 
tober under the auspices of the Deparp 
ment of Secondary Teachers of the Na 
tional Education Association, as has Deen 
announced by Dr. John E. Dugan of 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Penns lvania, 
president of the Department. Featuring 
the activities will be the inauguration of 
audio-visual demonstration centers in fifty 
states and territories. Leading companies 
are contributing equipment and instructional 
materials to outfit the centers which will 
serve as teaching and demonstrating units 
in the areas which they serve. 

The project is under the supervision 
of Dr. William Lewin, 172 Renner Aye. 
nue, Newark 8, N. J., chairman of the 
Department’s Audio-Visual Committee Or- 
ganization. Dr. Lewin is coordinating the 
week’s activities with the Audio-Visual 
Awards Project of the Department. Ih 
addition to obtaining publicity for National 
Audio-Visual Education Week through the 
usual publicity channels, various partiei- 
pating schools have carried out, among 
others, these suggestions of the N.E.A. De 
partment of Secondary Teachers: 

Meetings with parents, teachers and the 
general public for discussion of the me 
terials and equipment needed to initiate 
or expand an audio-visual program. 

The preparation of tabulations showing 
the percentage of teachers using films, 
filmstrips, glass slides, bulletin — boards, 
opaque projectors, charts, maps, globes, 
records, radio receivers, recorders, etc., and 
the frequency of use of these materials, 
with a view to measuring growth from 
year to year. 

“Open-house” demonstrations class 
rooms during school hours, for the bene: 
fit of parents and board members, fee 
turing the utilization of audio-visual ma 
terials. 


+ 


Two audio-visual publications are avail 
able from the Teaching Aids Service 6! 
the College Library of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
N. J.—Business Education: Visual ani 
Teaching Aids, 1944, 75 cents; Free Films: 
16mm silent and sound, 1948, $1.00. 


Announcement is made that the new 
1949, 24th Annual Edition of 1000 and 
One the Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films will go on sale November first for 
$1.50. It may be obtained from Educa 
tional Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Almost 7000 films art 
listed with a synopsis of each film, it 
source and price. 


Sixty-three evaluations of films and film 
strips that may be used by teachers 0 
business subjects have been prepared asé 
group project by members of Kappa Chap 
ter of Delta Pi Epsilon. Each evaluation 
summarizes the film, enumerates its edu 
cational purposes, and suggests ways ©! 
using the visual aid effectively in the clase 
room. These evaluations have been pre 
pared to guide the business teacher ® 
the effective selection and utilization 
films in business courses. Copies may lt 
secured for one dollar by writing to th 
Vocational Instructional Materials Labor 
tory, School of Education, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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and which have a naturally cool atmosphere 


WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


COLOR AND LIGHTING 


Mr, H, R, Wells, of E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company at the Dallas Re- 
gional Conference of NOMA presented the following material. Some dele- 
tion has been necessary, but, in the main, the arrangement is the same as he 
gave if. After reading it, you will probably desire to re-decorate at home 
and at school. At any rate, perhaps it will assist you to render a judgment 
in the matter of color selection when called upon to do so. 


NEW Pan American Airways 
A clipper ship had the interior of 
its cabin finished in a very beauti- 
ful shade of yellow-green, known to in- 
terior decorators and color stylists as 
chartreuse—result: a noticeable increase 
in passenger air-sickness, even on smooth 
flights. On the production line of a large 
war plant employing many women engaged 
in assembiing metal parts in wooden trays 
painted black there was a complaint that 
the trays were too heavy to lift. In both 
instances, consultations with color engi- 
neers cured the complaints. The clipper 
ship cabin was painted in a more appetiz- 
ing and soothing color, which resulted in 
a decided decline in passenger air-sickness. 
The wooden trays in the war plant were 
painted buff; and they immediately became 
lighter in weight. Both of these cases 
vividly demonstrate the psychological effect 
of color. We are all affected, subcon- 
sciously perhaps as well as consciously, in 
some way by the colors of our environ- 
ment or the colors in the field of vision. 
“Psychological” is only one of the many 
effects color can have. 

“For many years the decoration of office 
space has followed conventional theories 
involving standard tints and colors far re- 
moved from any functional or scientific 
basis ; the duPont Company has for several 
years been actively interested in the func- 
tional application of color, and has devoted 
much time and research to this problem. 
The result of this effort has produced our 
functional color program, which we. call 
‘color conditioning.’ 


Can Color Work? 


_ “The greatest benefit to the office worker 
is that color can be coordinated with light 
to create uniform seeing conditions. Ob- 
jectively, muscular eye strain is reduced by 
creation of a color environment of an even 
brightness ratio. By elimination of sharp 
color contrasts, the constant pupil adjust- 
ment so frequently experienced under 
prevalent working conditions disappears. 
The office worker’s visual acuity, not to 
mention his general state of health, is 
greatly improved. 

““Color conditioning’ has a direct appli- 
cation to any business area, whether it be 
a machine shop or office. Properly applied, 
color emphasizes important elements and 
subordinates relatively unimportant sub- 
jects; color apparently shortens or length- 
ens an area; color raises or lowers ceilings. 
By actual statistics and merchandising 
records, it is well known which colors 
appeal most to the male and female, which 
colors quickly attract the eye. . . 


Applications 


“For both physical and mental comfort, 
rooms with northern or western exposure 
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should be finished in warmer colors, such as 
ivory, peach, of yellow. Conversely, rooms 
having a southern or eastern exposure and 
naturally warm should be in cooler colors, 
such as blue, green, or gray. Consideration 
of exposure is certainly not new, but is 
mentioned because it is still important 
enough to be given proper recognition in 
our program of color conditioning, which 
is relatively new. Although exposure or 
availability of light play an important role 
in color selection, there may still be other 
factors of greater influence. If there are 
central steam pipes, for instance, passing 
through a particular room (and this is 
not an uncommon occurrence) the room 
stays hot throughout the year. Here a 
cool color scheme is naturally desirable; 
the intensity of color coolness is then 
dependent upon the intensity of the un- 
avoidable heat. 

“Color selection for the smaller clérical 
offices should be greatly influenced by 
the amount of available light, the content 
and activity of the room. Generally, we 
find that such offices are crowded with 
people and office equipment. In order to 
relieve that ‘hemmed in’ feeling and to 
provide better seeing, a light color such as 
ivory will increase the apparent dimen- 
sions of the room and will also cast all 
available light into every corner of the 
office. 
“All other factors being equal. a large 
well-lighted executive office offers few 
color problems. and it is more possible to 
cater to individual color preference in a 
room of this type. Grays, greens, and 
blues are widely favored by color author- 
ities for rooms demanding an unusually 
impressive appearance. Any of these 
colors, in the proper hue, will tend to ‘dress 
up’ an office and create a cheerful and re- 
freshing atmosphere in an otherwise dull 
interior. A tip for those who want to 
‘look their best’—certain greens also hap- 
pen to be the direct complement of human 
flesh and tend to enhance the normal tint 
of human complexion. 

“All colors used for working space in a 
general office should have a slightly gray- 
ish cast. There are two reasons for this: 
to avoid undue emotional competition with 
the task; and to withstand soiling, stain- 
ing and abuse. Colors too brilliant or too 
pale may bother the eye and ‘go to pieces,’ 
so to speak, too quickly. In working areas. 
the color effect should be on the soft and 
subdued side with all areas held as far as 
possible to a uniform brightness. Ceilings, 
however, for the most part should be 
white, to insure adequate light reflection. 
Further, in general office space, machine 
rooms, drafting rooms, and the like, where 
many employees may face in one direction, 
the end wall in direct line of vision may 
be specially colored, and even held to a 
medium tone. This device, which has been 
highly successful in aiding many of the 
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critical seeing tasks of industry, accom. 
plishes a number of practical ends. |, 
relieves glare and visual shock wien th 
employee looks up; it provides a pleasin 
area to relax the eye; it breaks up th 


monotony of the room by giving it a dif. B 


ferent appearance when it is viewed fror 
different directions. 

“One of the main disadvantages of th 
average office today is the conglomieratigy, 
of vari-colored objects and wall decor. 
tions which meets the eye in every portion 
of the room. Doors, frames, baseboards 
picture moldings, wall cabinets, window 
and sash-—ordinarily painted in dark drab 
colors—stick out like so many sore thumbs 
against a light colored side wall. Tables 
desks, chairs, radiators and file cabinets are 
equally conspicuous. As the pupil of the 
eye ‘bounces’ from light to dark and back 
to light, it is obvious that uniform seeing 
conditions are sadly lacking. 

“The solution is to ‘paint out’ all these 
items in either the same, or a slightly 
darker shade, of the background color 
Thus a properly color conditioned room 
will appear larger, uniform, restful and 
will contain a uniform seeing environment 
Exceptions are made, of course, where it 
is desirable to preserve the beauty of 
natural wood. This applies principally to 
desks, chairs, and similar equpiment; but 
painting is recommended if this equipment 
is unsightly. A medium tone of gray wil 
revitalize the furniture itself and will blen/ 
in neutrally with any color background. | 
would be well to select draperies, furnish- 
ings, floor coverings, and pictures which 
will harmonize with your wall colors. Re. 
member that after a scientific selection oi 
color for a specific type of room is made, 
the color of articles within that room 
should be influenced by the wall color 
specified. 

“One thing more: to obtain the mos 
dignified and restful appearance in any 
type of office, avoid large promotional cal- 


endars and ‘pin-up’ art. If you must hav & 


your bathing beauty, tack her up in a 
inconspicuous spot. One such item cen 
tered on a wall will not only stand ou! 
meaninglessly but will nullify, to a certain 
extent, the benefits which the properly 
colored background can offer. 

“Pleasing and practical color combine 
tions in the restrooms will encourage en: 
ployees to maintain high standards oi 
cleanliness, and keep them much more con- 
tent in their surroundings. The most ap- 
propriate color for women’s restrooms i 
rose, or some shade thereof. On the other 
the male preference leans towat! 

lue. 


Color Does Work 


“It must be kept in mind, however, thai 
color and lighting is not an end in itsel! 
If it is to be used properly, it must be used 
with purpose. You do not get people t 
work harder and more accurately by it 
spiring them with color. The purpose ! 
mercly to establish a seeing condition thal 
provides a more comfortable and more 
efficient working environment. If this 
done, certainly improved employee _ health, 
morale, and productivity, simplified mait- 
tenance, and improved employee-managt- 
ment relationships follow as a_ natura 
corollary. 

“Functional color is being installed 
many of the nation’s largest office build: 
ings, has been enthusiastically accepted, an’ 
is widely recognized as an essential com 
ponent of a highly efficient and productive 
endeavor. Color conditioning has a leadin! 
role to play in your office, and, thanks t? 
this relatively new science of color eng 
neering, its success is assured.” 
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With the 
New Hartnett 
Adjustable Desk 


Research studies have 
long disclosed that 70% 
of students, using nor- 
mal classroom desks, 
are handicapped by the fact that their typewriters 
are too high or too low. Repeated tests show con- 
vincingly that the new Hartnett desk now solves the 
need for a desk that can be quickly adjusted to the 
correct height for each student. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is designed for all students: the 
30% who do not need adjustment, as well as ‘for the 70% who do. 
In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in typing 
efficiency and speed is immediate. Research studies show that, for 
typists on the whole, general efficiency is increased 10% by the cor- 
rect adjustment of typewriter height. This new type desk is a rugged 
piece of school furniture. Made of oak, it has a shelf for books, is 
30” high, 20” wide, and 36” long. A simple patented device, located 
below the well as shown in the illustration, enables the student easily 
to adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches from the 
fioor. Send following coupon for bulletin showing other advanced 
features of the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


Hammond Desk Co. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 


Your Corrat 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about model shown. ' 
Descriptive circular about other models. ' 
' 
: 
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Repeated Josts Show You Can Now £ffoct 
REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT IN . 
TYPING CLASS WORK 


SOLVES PROBLEM OF 
(Correct 
TYPEWRITER HEIGHT 


Typewriter is too low; brisk 
stroke is impossible; fingers snag 
keys; poor posture, more fatigue. 


Typewriter is too high; strained 
position; errors on lower row of 
keys; numerals require raising 


whole hand. 


Typewriter is correct height; 
forearm on 30° angle; less fa- 
tigue, fewer errors; student pro- 
gresses faster. 
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+ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS + 


by Philip S. Pepe 


After decades of teaching children to 
use the flexor carpi ulnaris (forearm 
muscle) in their penmanship drills, New 
York's Board of Education says there will 
be no more ovals, loops, and push-pull drills 
in its school system. This startling move 
came after a survey made by the Board’s 
Division .of Curriculum Research, which 
found that current methods of instruction 
are both monotonous and pointless. In- 
stead, as a result of a recommendation 
by the Board of Superintendents, school 
children, beginning with those entering this 
fall, will be allowed to use the “manu- 
script” or block system of writing, which 
seems to be the natural way for children 
to write. It looks like this: 


we will not 
be late again 


Although usually children abandon this 
style around the third grade in favor of 
connected writing, they won't be forced 
into the transition. In fact, it will be all 
right with the New York Board of Educa- 
tion if they want to continue the manu- 
script style right up into high school. 


¢ + 


Until January this year, typist Gene- 
vieve Cuprys typed away at her Philadel- 
phia job, leading an adventureless but con- 
tented life. Since then, she has made 
somewhat of a change in her occupation. 
Now in Singapore, she is buyer for a 
New York importing house—collector 
would be more accurate—and what a col- 
lector! Instead of having a typewriter 
at her fingertips, she is more apt to be 
handling a live, 18-foot python, while she 
haggles with merchants over the high price 


of python. The only woman wild animal 
collector in the business, she recently 
brought back a cargo including 35 pythons 
(425 feet in all, at $20 per foot), also 
gibbons, baboons, a Gibraltar ape, monkeys, 
rare birds, a Malayan sun bear, and an 
infant orang-utang. On shipboard, she 
amused herself by teaching the orang- 
utang to eat cereal with a spoon, while she 
thought of the days when she handled 
a tame typewriter. 
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A total of $1,245,943 was earned by 
4,000 high school children enrolled in New 
York City’s Co-operative Education Pro- 
gram during the school year 1947-48. The 
sum was the greatest in the 33 years of 
the program. (New York Board of Edu- 
cation’s co-operative plan was reported in 
the May 1948 issue of the JoURNAL, in 
this column.) 

Co-operative students, working for aca- 
demic, commercial, general, or vocational 
diplomas, attend full-time classes for the 
first two years of high school. For the 
next two years, students who are 16 years 
old or more, attend classes and go to work 
on alternate weeks. 


> 


Several months ago, the United States 
consul in Chunking, China, noted that the 
commercial school there had only two 
typewriters for 200 students training for 
jobs where English is used. The consul 
salvaged six old typewriters from the Of- 
fice of War Information and set up a 
typing practice room at the U. S. In- 
formation Service offices in Chunking. 
Now the machines are in constant use, 


with lines forming as early as 5 am. 
Each user is limited to 30 minutes typ- 
ing and they range in years from 10 to 
middle age, including professors, business 
men and students. (Note the United States 
consul in Chunking: We know where you 
can get another typewriter, cheap. Con- 
tact Box 1810, The China Press!) 


¢ 
Company-owned planes compete with 
regularly routed airlines. Around 1,000 


two- or four-engined passenger planes are 
operated by some 800 business concerns 
for their executives. The 25 major airlines 
have only 1,013 multi-engined planes on 
regular routes. 
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Different Jobs 


Esterbrook is the pen for business— 
no doubt about it. No matter what 
barrel you select, you get a choice of 
33 different points so that whatever 
the job or handwriting style, you're 
sure of the right point for the way 
you write. Esterbrook points are eco- 
nomical too—easy to renew and replace. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢ * 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 


this department. 


0—Mr. R. F. writes: “I have been told 

that pidgin English is literally business 

English. Js that true? I thought that 

pidgin English was some kind of dialect 

employed by our soldiers in the Pacific 
during the last war in communicating 
with the natives. How come the business 

English ?” 

A—Most authorities agree that the word 

pidgin is probably a corruption of the 

word business and that pidgin Exiglish lit- 
erally means business English. However, 
in thinking that pidgin English is a prod- 
uct of the last war you are quite wrong. 

Actually, according to Edgar Sheappard 

Sayer, world-renowned authority on the 

subject and author of the book Pidgin 

English (published at P. O. Box 552, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada), this language 
dates back to 1635 to a time when English 
merchants started trading in China and the 
word pidgin was the result of an unsuc- 
cessful attempt by the Chinese to say bus- 
iness. Most other philologists agree with 
Mr. Sayer. As an international language 
pidgin English has proved quite success- 
ful and has spread to many parts of the 
world. Pidgin English is simplified Eng- 
lish, spiced with some native loan words 
and a few corrupted European language 
roots like savvy, and telescoped into a 
quaint but practical jargon. Mr. Sayer 
furnishes an interesting example of the 
language in operation in his book. When 
the British took over the Mandate of New 
Guinea from the Germans after World 

War I, they posted the following notice: 

(Try it on your stenography class.) 

“All boys belongina one place you 
savvy big master come now; he now 
fella master; he strong fella too 
much, 

No more um Kaiser 

God save um King.” 

Of course you know that chow meaning 
food and chop-chop meaning to hurry, 
which were long ago adopted as American 
slang, have been borrowed from pidgin 
English. 


0.—Mr. F. M. asks: “Do the words some- 
and somewheres mean the same 


A—No, somewheres is a vulgarism and 
should be scrupulously avoided. 


B. E. T. writes the following 
: “Ts it incorrect composition to 
repeat what has already been said, or 
rather, to elaborate on what has already 
been said, by adding another paragraph 
and introducing it with ‘in other words’? 
Does this necessarily mean that the speaker 


Bor writer has expressed himself poorly in 


really become offended because they inter- 
his preliminary statements? Do listeners 
pret the further explanation as necessary 
because they have been slow in compre- 
hending what has been previously said. 

I have heard both of these theories 
expounded and have been quite concerned 
about such phrases as ‘in other words’ 
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Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
mosi interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed: in 


which usually are used to introduce addt- 
tional explanations of topics already dis- 
cussed. Can't these phrases be used to 
emphasise certain important points which 
the writer or speaker wishes to make 
especially clear? Any help you can give 
me on this problem will be appreciated.” 
A.—Some expressions in our language are 
used to serve a purpose similar to that 
of a tabbed card in a file. Sometimes 
these expressions have considerable utility, 
but often they are meaningless and even 
offensive. “In other words” is certainly 
one of these tabbed cards. Unlike “need- 
less to say” the most egregious of these 
expressions, “in other words,” does not 
bear an insult or admission of garrulity in 
its very statement but is actually quite 
useful when appropriate. 

The need for the expression and the 
words of additional explanation which gen- 
erally follow is behooved by the inade- 
quacy of language and the difficulty an 
audience has in concentrating attention for 
any extended period. Language does have 
limitations. When we want to convey 
some ideas which are beyond our immedi- 
ate sensory experiences, we find ourselves 
going into generalizations and abstractions 
which snap rapport. Words, after all, are 
not the situation which they attempt to 
present. It is one thing to explain the 
mechanism of a Comptometer and quite 
another thing to see a real one. A speaker 
is quite justified in approaching his prob- 
lem from several different angles, intro- 
ducing each new approach with the ex- 
pression “in other words” or some equiva- 
lent. The speaker may use definitions, 
analogies, examples, and even questions, 
if he can help the listener see the problem 
from different angles. However, he is also 
quite justified in restating a thesis in dif- 
ferent words, without necessarily shifting 
the point of view. A restatement does not 
mean his words were inadequate the first 
time or that the audience was not alert. 
Every word has a specific denotation and 
certain subtle connotation. The first state- 
ment of the speaker may take advantage 
of only part of each word’s connotation, 
and then a second “in other words” ap- 
proach may bring the advantage of some 
supplementary meaning which his meaning 
requires. 

Moreover, repetition itself is a useful and 
accepted rhetorical device for gaining em- 
phasis. Repetition is faulty only when the 
words and idea becomes tedious. Anyone 
who has had any experience with writing 
or speaking knows very well that it is 
necessary to repeat and summarize impor- 
tant points if they are to be understood and 
remembered. Most audiences, if they have 
confidence in the speaker, appreciate any- 
thing he may do to make his more im- 
portant points clear. This is particularly 
true when one realizes the volatile quality 
of the spoken word as compared with 
written copy. 

“In other words” is therefore sound 
grammatically and philosophically. 


Everything you need 
: in a Desk Dictionary 
for home & office use 


_ FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW 

DESK STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


OW the newest of Funk 
& Wagnalls famous line 
‘of reference books, the 
NEW DESK STANDARD 
DICTIONARY at the Jlow- 
est price ever for a big-size 
‘ dictionary. This is a work 
dictionary, especially  tail- 
ored for handy, everyday 
desk duty at home, in the 
office, or in schools. It is 
- designed for the busy gen- 
eral yser who wants to find 
out quickly what a word 
means, how to spell it and 
' how to pronounce it. It is 
modern in every way, and 
more complete than any 
other dictionary at anywhere 
near the price. 


e 100,000 Funk & Wagnalls- 
tested definitions 


e 850 illustrations plus use- 
ful tables and lists 


e Emphatype, the simplest, 
surest way of showing how 
to pronounce a word—liter- 
ally at a glance. 


AND FEATURING 
A special Handbook of 
Secretarial Practice right 
in the dictionary! 
$3.50 plain 
$3.75 thumb-indexed 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NCBS Chicago Convention 


An outstanding program has been pre- 
pared by the National Council of Business 
Schools for the administrators of the pri- 
vate business school field who will attend 
the Sixth Annual Convention of this group, 
to be held November 24-27, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Wednesday, November 24th has been set 
aside for a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. The morning and 
afternoon of Thanksgiving day will be de- 
voted to the annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors, Atter an informal evening 
dinner, the convention will open with a ses- 
sion devoted to the interests of private 
business schools operated on a collegiate 
level. ‘the general conference will be 
opened at 10 A. M., Friday, November 
26th, when the key note address of the con- 
vention will be delivered by H. Everett 
Pope of Tulsa, followed by addresses by 
the executive secretary of the Council, j. 
S. Notisinger, and Charles F. Walker of 
Portland, Oregon. The annual address of 
the president, E. R. Maetzold, of Minne- 
apolis, will be delivered at the fellowship 
luncheon held under the auspices of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges. ‘Lhe afternoon session will consist 
ot series of addresses on current problems 
of the field by Dr. Jay W. Miller, Wilming- 
ton, Velaware; Paul R. Jackson, Los An- 
geles, Calitornia; and Mrs. Marsh Peder- 
son of Boston. A second session of the 
afternoon will consist of reports, discus- 
sions of current problems, etc., from the 
floor. 

At the annual dinner on Friday evening 
awards will be made to those having made 
outstanding contributions to the field dur- 
ing the year and an address by a top na- 
tional speaker to be announced later. On 
Saturday morning, November 27th, ad- 
dresses by Robert Stone of the National 
Research Bureau, Chicago, A. D. McTav- 
ish, president of the Business Educators’ 
Association of Canada and H. N. Rasely 
of Boston, are scheduled. 

It is reported that an official Canadian 
delegation will be present at the conven- 
tion for the purpose of seeking to effect a 
union of interests of all American and 
Canadian business schools through the 
Council, 
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NBTA Detroit Convention 


A stimulating program has been devel- 
oped by president L. H. Diekroeger, the 
other officers of the association and the 
various committees for the Fifty-first Con- 
vention of the National Business Teachers 
Association, to be held in the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, December 28, 29 
and 30. The co-hosts are the Michigan 
Business Teachers Association and the De- 
troit Commercial Club. The theme of this 
year’s convention is “Business Education is 
More Than Good Teaching.” 

Tuesday, December 28 will be devoted 
to the registration of members, arrange- 
ment of exhibits; NAACS luncheon, the 
Detroit NOMA tour of local offices (an- 
nounced in the September issue of the 
Journal), and to a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

The first general assembly will be opened 
by president L. Diekroeger Tuesday 
evening. The speaker will be Colonel Wil- 
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lard Chevalier, Senior Vice-President and 
Executive Assistant to the President, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company. A recep- 
tion and informal dance will follow. 

All of Wednesday morning and after- 
noon will be devoted to round table discus- 
sions. Those in attendance will find one or 
more of the following programs of par- 
ticular interest: Administrators’ Round 
Table, chairman, Theodore Woodward of 
Nashville, Tennessee; Audio-Visual Aids, 
chairman, J. M. Trytten of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Bookkeeping and Accounting, 
chairman, E. E. Hatfield of Norman, Okla 
homa; Distributive Education, chairman, 
Arnold Kopf; Office Machines, chairman, 
J. R. Jones of Bloomington, Indiana; Pri- 
vate School Instructors, chairman, Clarence 
C. Jacobson of Rapid City, South Dakota; 
Social Business, chairman, James M. 
Thompson of Charleston, Illinois; Secre- 
tarial, chairman, Arnold Condon of Tucson, 
Arizona. 

The president of the association will in- 
troduce Dr. S. A. Hamrin, School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, as the 
speaker for the Wednesday night general 
issembly. At this meeting the Detroit Chap- 
ter of NOMA will present a panel discus- 
sion on “How the Student Gets an Office 
Job.” James R. Taylor, School of Business 
Administration, Wayne University, will 
head the discussion. There will be a dem- 
onstration of techniques of interviewing and 
selecting office applicants as practiced by 
actual representatives of Detroit offices. 

Departmental meetings are scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon, E, Dana Gibson, San 
Diego State College, San Diego, California, 
will preside over the College Department 
meeting; J. E. George, Jr., Enid Business 
College, Enid, Oklahoma, will preside over 
the Private Schools Department meeting, 
and’ Ray G. Price, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, will preside over the 
Secondary Schools Department meetings. 

Mr. Diekroeger will preside at the an- 
nual banquet on Thursday evening, with J. 
Murray Hill, president Bowling Green Col- 
lege of "Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, as toastmaster. Dr. Kenneth Mac- 
Farland, Superintendent of Schools, To- 
peka, Kansas, is the banquet speaker. 


Southwestern Private Schools Meeting 


Plenty of entertainment and many inter- 
esting meetings are promised to private 
school people who will attend the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools con- 
vention at San Antonio, Texas, on October 
28, 29 and 30. 

The banquet on Thursday evening will 
be followed by Gondola rides on the San 
Antonio river. 

Friday’s program includes a breakfast of 
the Texas Association, a talk by Dr. J. S. 
Noffsinger on “Future of the Private Busi- 
ness School,” a panel discussion conducted 
by C. I. Blackwood, and a Chuck Wagon 
Feast in the evening, followed by dancing. 

The last day of the convention starts 
with a breakfast of the National Associa- 
tion. Later in the morning Walter Kamp- 
rath will discuss “Adult Education” and 
Dr. W. W. Jackson will speak on “Our 
Personnel Needs.” 


S.B.E.A. November Meeting 


The theme ot the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Convention of the Southern Business Edp- 
cation Association, to be held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel in New Orleans, Louisiana 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 
25, 26 and 27 is “Improving Business 
Education.” 

The convention will begin with an 
Executive Board meeting on Wednesday 
evening, November 24. Registration on 
Thursday will be followed by the usuaj 
fellowship dinner at the Rooseveit Hotel. 

The speakers on the program for the 
general session on Friday imorning are: 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, President, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University, New York; and Dr. Hamden L, 
Forkner, Columbia University, New York. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to di- 
visional meetings as tollow: College ani 
University Division, chairman, ‘thomas 
B. Martin; /unior College Division, chair- 
man, Miss Mildred Bingham; Secondary 
School Division, chairman, Miss Patty Sin- 
clair, Private Business School Dvwwisien, 
chairman, Arthur Gillham; Distributive 
Education Division, chairman, Miss Dor- 
othy E. Simmons, 

The annual banquet is scheduled for 
Friday night. The banquet will be fol- 
lowed by the installation of new officers, 
dancing and seeing “Old New Orleans,” 
with the tours starting at m.dnight. 

The following chairmen have planned 
sectional meetings for Saturday morning: 
Dorothy E. Simmons, Distribut.ve Educa- 
tion; George Joyce, Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting; Lloyd E. Baugham, Secretarw 
Science; Arthur Gillham, Private Business 
Schools. B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Bureau 
Business Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., will be chairman 
of another meeting scheduled for Saturday 
morning. 

The United Business Education Asso- 
ciation is meeting in joint session with the 
Southern Business Education Associv‘ion 
on Thursday, in the Roosevelt Hotel. 

The present officers of the association 
are: President, C. C. Dawson, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg; first vice- 
president, C. C. Steed, Elizabethton School 
of Business, Elizabethton, ‘lennessee; sec- 
ond vice-president, Lula B. Royce, Colum- 
bia High School, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; treasurer, H. M. Norton, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
secretary, Elise Etheredge, Columbia “igh 
School, Columbia, South Carolina. 


CABEA Conducting Saturday Meetings 


The first of seven Saturday meeting: 
scheduled for this school year by the Chi- 
cago Area Business Education Association 
was held on September 25th, in one of the 
Seventh Floor Tearooms of Marshall Fiel’ 
& Co. M. G. Van Buskirk, executive sec- 
retary of the Illinois Dairy Products Ass- 
ciation was guest speaker. ; 

The next of the Saturday meetings wil 
be held October 23rd. The speaker will be 
John Beaumont, director of the Business 
Education Service, Board for Vocationa 
Education in Springfield, Illinois. He wil 
discuss trends in the technique of teaching 
business subjects. 
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EB.T.A. Committee Chairmen 


The list of Committee Chairmen to con- 
duct the 1948-49 activities of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association has been 
announced by Dr. James R. Meehan, 
president of the Association and chairman 
=== fof the Business Education Department, 
Hunter College, New York.. Included are: 

General Chairman, Harold Baron, La- 


fayette High School, Brooklyn, New 
on rs York ; Program Director, Lloyd H. Jacobs, 
Rese State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
ouisiana (9! State Department of Education, 
ovale Trenton, New Jersey ; Assistant Program 
Busan Director, William J. Hamilton, Pierce 
School of Business Administration, Phila- 
with delphia, Pa.; Membership Chairman, 
duel Frances V. Gaynor, P. S. du Pont High 
tion School, ilmington, Del. ; Assistant Mem- 
bership Chairman, Arthur C. Long, Bos- 
Hotel {ot Massachusetts ; Publicity, Joseph 
lov Gruber, Central Commercial High School, 
vir New York, oh Banquet, Solomon C. 
resident Steinfeld, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
ringham, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Social Hostess, Mrs. 
w Edward C. Chickering, Jamaica High 
School, Jamaica, New York. 
w York, 
d to di- ve 
ege an 
“Lhomas 
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led for Bing year: East, J. Harold Janis, New 


be_ fol- York University, New York City; Mid- 
otticers, Bil’est, Mamie Meredith, University of Ne- 
'rleans,” Pbraska, Omaha; South, J. H. Menning, 
Univers'ty of Alabama, University; West, 
jessie Graham, Los Angeles City Schools. 
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— versity of Illinois, Urbana. Directors at 
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Mates State College, State College; C. C. Park- 
Boston University, Boston; L. W. 
Eien McKelvey, Northwestern University, Evan- 
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ae Willett To Head NOMA For Coming Year 
School B. Willett, Hardware Mutuals, 
ee; sec: evens Point, Wisconsin, was_ elected 
Colum- President of the National Office Manage- 
1 Caro- BMent Association at the recent convention 
this organization. The vice-president 
uisiana; “ the group is H. A. Wichert, Fairmont 
ia “igh Meds Co., Omaha, and the second vice- 
president is W. M. Bennett, Inland Con- 
tainer Corporation, Indianapolis. 
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CABEA Conference Well Attended 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association held a most successful summer 
business education conference in July on 
the campus of Northwestern University. 
The theme of this all day conference was 
“Business Education and the Core Curri- 
culum.” The University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University cooperated with 
CABEA in organizing and presenting the 
conference. 

Participants in the morning and after- 
noon sessions were: Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
Chicago; D. D. Lessenberry, Director of 
Business Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. M. P. Gaffney, Superintendent, 
New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois; John W. Rau, Head, Busi- 
ness Education Department, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka; Selma 
Hatley, Wells High School, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and Dr. Lewis R. Toll, Head, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

The feature of the evening banquet ses- 
sion was a panel discussion, “What the 
Business Teacher Sees in the Core Cur- 
riculum.” Gladys Bahr, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; John A. Beau- 
mont, Chief, Business Education Service, 
Springfield, Illinois; Reyno Bixler, Wau- 
kegan Township High School, Waukegan, 
Illinois; Marguerite Fruin, Thornton 
Township High School, Harvey, Illinois; 
Norris Mitts, Pekin Community High 
School, Pekin, [llinois, and Helen Rein- 
hardt, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois were members of the 
panel. Mr. Lessenberry served as the leader. 


+ 
C.B.E.A, Plans Eastern Unit Meeting 


The members of the Executive Board of 
the C.B.E.A. met at Cathedral High 
School, New York City, last month, under 
the chairmanship of Sister M. Dorothy, 
O.P., Ph.D., to discuss plans for the re- 
gional meeting to be held at Cathedral 
High School on November 26th. Sister M. 
Rose Gertrude, O.P., Ph.D., was elected 
chairman for the regional meeting. The 
program for the meeting includes demon- 
stration lessons in shorthand and business 
arithmetic, as well as machine demonstra- 
tions. 


Appley AMA President 


Lawrence A. Appley has accepted the 
presidency of the American Management 
Association. Until recently he was a vice- 
president of Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany. 

Among Mr. Appley’s other assignments 
have been the positions as personnel man- 
ager of Socony Vacuum and vice-president 
in charge of personnel with the Vick 
Chemical Company. During the war Mr. 
Appley was a consultant on civilian per- 
sonnel to the Secretary of War and in 
1943 he was appointed Executive Director 
of the War Manpower Commission. 


Five New Members for A.A.C.C. 


Executive Secretary C. W. Woodward 
of the American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges sends word that the follow- 
ing schools have been elected to member- 
ship in the association: Nance College, 
Miami, Florida; Hilo Commerc‘al College, 
Hilo, Hawaii; Colegio Pinson, Camaguey, 
Cuba; Hartford Institute of Accounting, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Cornett School of 
Business, Roanoke, Virginia. 


NOMA Educational Set-up 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, president of 
the Wheeier Business College of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, has again been appointed 
National Director and Chairman of the 
Educational-Professionalization Committee 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. His vice-chairman is Chester P. 
Grassmuck, Personnel Director of the 
American Oil Company, Baltimore. 

Appointed as Division Chairmen are: 
Secondary Schools, G. W. Westerland; 
Business Entrance Tests, Theodore Thomp- 
son; Vocational Requirements, Mrs. Vera 
Green; Study Groups, W. D. Camenisch; 
Business Library, H. A. Tonne; Govern- 
ment Cooperation, R. F. Brown; Insti- 
tutes, L. E. Isaacson; University Curricula, 
E. W. Atkinson; Correspondence Courses, 
H. I. Carlson; Professionalization, E. M 
Robinson. 

The Air Chairmen for the coming year 
are: G. E. Sund, S. G. Rudy, Milo Kirk- 
patrick, Van Groover, E. J. Luth, J. H. 
Zoerhof, J. A. Pendery, W. C. Reesman, 
J. D. O’Brien, Gordon White, F. S. Bowen, 
(. W. Wallace; W. Hartrick. 


+ 


New A.M.A, Publications 


Recent publications of the American 
Management Association are: Self-Analy- 
sis Quiz for Supervisors and Executives, 
$.25, 24 pages; What's Your Management 
[. Q.?, $.20, 11 pages; Checking the Effec- 
tiveness of Employee Communication, Per- 
sonnel Series #108, $1.00, 46 pages; Jn- 
fluencing and Measuring Employee Atti- 
tudes, Personnel Series #113, $1.00, 56 
pages; Strengthening Management's Chan- 
nels of Communication, Personnel Series 
#116, $1.00, 47 pages; Attitudes and 
Morale of Office Workers, Office Manage- 
ment Series #118, $.50, 23 pages; New 
Horizons in Office Management, Office 
Management Series, #119, $.75, 40 pages; 
Keeping the Lid on Office Costs, Ottice 
Management Series #120, $.50, 32 pages; 
Incentives and Standards in Office Pro- 
duction, Office Management Series #121, 
$.50, 26 pages. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Installs 
Two New Chapters 


Two new chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon 
have been installed by Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
National President of the organization. 

Rho Chapter was installed at Ohio State 
University. The installation and initiation 
of the twenty-two charter members was 
followed by a banquet, with William B. 
Logan as toastmaster and Dr. [tyster as 
the speaker. 

Pi Chapter was installed at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. Dr. 
M. E. Studebaker is sponsor of th's new 
chapter. 


New Alpha Pi Epsilon Chapter 


Judy Takamoto, president of Alpha 
Chapter at Los Angeles City College, 
served as toastmistress for the recent 
banquet of Alpha Pi Epsilon, the National 
Honorary: Secretarial Society for Col- 
leges. The outstanding feature of the 
event was the installation by Leonard 
Laidlaw, National First Vice-President, of 
the new chapter of Alpha Pi Epsilon at 
East Los Angeles Junior College. 

Plans are under way for even greater 
activities than ever before for the school 
vear 1948-1949 among the thirty chapters. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Hitch Goes to U, of Wyoming ° 


Robert L. Hitch has been made direc- 
tor of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. He will 
also be responsible for distributive edu- 
cation training in the State of Wyoming. 
Before going to Laramie he was head 
of the Business Education Departments 
at MacMurry College, Jacksonville, IIli- 
nois and at William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Missouri. 

Mr. Hitch is a graduate of Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg and 
his Master’s degree is from Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley. 


Syracuse U. Appoints Nolan 

Carroll A. Nolan, former Supervisor of 
Business and Distributive Education for the 
State of Delaware and for the City of 
Wilmington, is now associate professor of 
Business Education at Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. Before going to Del- 
aware he was head of the Department of 
Business and Distributive Education at the 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, assistant professor of business ed- 
ucation at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, and instructor in business 
education in Pennsylvania and New York 
State high schools. 

Dr. Nolan’s Bachelor’s degree is from 
Grove City (Pennsylvania) College, his 
Master’s degree is from the University of 
Pittsburgh and his Doctor’s degree is from 
New York University. 


New Britain Appointment for Mossin - 


Albert C. Mossin, former teacher in the 
high school and Supervisor of Distributive 
Education in Ardmore, Pennsylvania, is 
now acting head of the Department of Bus- 
iness Education at the State Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Harold R. Perry, who resigned 
last spring. Mr. Mossin was engaged in 
the veterans training program of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, New York, 
before going to New Britain. 

He has completed his requirements for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Department of Business Education of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


+ 


Frank Liguori at University of Cincinnati 


Frank Liguori has accepted a joint ap- 
pointment to the faculties of the Teach- 
ers College and the School of Business 
Administration at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, where he is working on his doc- 
torate. He was head of the Secretarial 
Department, Business Training College, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and a teacher 
at the University of Pittsburgh during 
the school year 1947-1948. He is a for- 
mer instructor in the Johnstown Center 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, and was head of 
the typing department at a United 
States Naval Training Station, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

Mr. Liguori received both his B.S. 
and Master of Education degrees at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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Haas Heads Loyola Department 


Kenneth B. Haas, retail director for 
Montgomery Ward Company since May, 
1946, and former field representative for 
the Business Education Service of the U.S. 
Office of Education, now heads the Depart- 
ment of Marketing at Loyola University, 
Chicago, with the rank of full professor. 
He has been professor of Marketing at 
Bowling Green University and has taught 
subjects in the field of retailing during 
summer sessions at New York University, 
Ohio State University, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Temple University and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

His B.S. degree and M.A. degree are 
from the University of Pittsburgh and his 
Doctor’s degree is from New York Uni- 
versity. 


Stanley Robinson Appointed 
Assistant Dean 


Stanley C. Robinson, a member of the 
faculty of Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, since 1939, has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant dean in the Division of 
University Extension and associate profes- 
sor of management in the College of Com- 
merce and Business Administration in the 
State University of Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign. Before going- to Eastern Illinois 
State College he had four years experience 
in commercial teaching in secondary schools 
in Missouri and Illinois. 

His Master’s degree is from Iowa State 
University and his Bachelor’s degree from 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield. 


Musselman to University of Kentucky 


Vernon A. Musselman is the new head 
of the Department of Business Education 
at the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Since the close of the war he has been 
associate professor of business education 
at the University of Denver and immedi- 
ately before the war he was in charge of 
teacher training work in business education 
at the University of Oklahoma. Prior to 
going to the University of Oklahoma, he 
was a teacher in the Bartlesville Junior 
College and in the high schools of Okla- 


oma. 

Dr. Musselman received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Southwestern Tech., Weteher- 
ford, Oklahoma. His Master’s degree and 
his Doctor’s degree are from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Lowell Chapman Heads New Department 


Lowell Chapman is the head of the newly 
organized Department of Business Admin- 
istration at Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tennessee. He is a former 
teacher of business subjects at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio and for the last five 
years has been a teacher in business ad- 
ministration in the General Motors Insti- 
tute, Flint, Michigan. 

Mr. Chapman’s Bachelor’s degree is from 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana and his Master’s degree is from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Spencer Made Oakland Director 


It was -recently announced that Blake 
Spencer, principal of the Merritt Business 
School, Oakland, California has been ap. 
pointed acting director of business educa- 
tion for the city of Oakland. 

Mr. Spencer is a former commercial 
teacher in the Oakland City schools, He 
was a department head at Merritt Business 
School before he became principal. He js 
a past president of the California Business 
Educators Association. 


+ 


Richards to Florence, Alabama 


William A. Richards, for the past six 
years on the teaching staff at Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, ani 
former supervisor of business education 
in the city schools of Greensboro, Nort) 
Carolina, has been appointed head of the 
Department of Business Education ani 
Business Administration at State Teacher 
College, Florence, Alabama. 

Mr. Richards’ Bachelor’s degree is from 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond, and his Master’s degree is from 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Mid-West Teachers Workshop 


High school commercial teachers 0 
Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois 
and Arkansas have been invited to partic: 
pate in a “Mid-West High School Con: 
mercial Teachers’ Workshop”, to be hell 
at the Chillicothe Business College, Chill: 
cothe, Missouri, on Saturday October 3th 

Walter A. Kumpf, South-Western Put 
lishing Company, has charge of the Book 
keeping Workshop; Alan C. Lloyd, Th 
3regg Publishing Company, heads tle§ 
Typewriting Workshop; and Mrs. Luci: 
Hummel, head of the Secretarial Admini 
tration Department of the University 0 
Tulsa, has charge of the Shorthand Work 
shop. 


+ 


NOMA Appoints Kling Education Directs 


The National Office Management Ass} 
ciation has announced the appointment 0 
Theodore W. Kling to the post of Staf 
Director-Education, succeeding J. Frat 
Dame, who resigned this position to Jolt 
the staff of the Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. 

Mr. Kling taught for one year at tlt 
William Penn Charter School, after grat 
uating from the University of Pennsy! 
vania. He returned to the Wharton Scho 
of Finance and Commerce of the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he studied it 
dustrial and Sales Management, Accout 
ing, Personnel and Industrial Relations a 
Advanced Economics, and received hi 
MBA degree in 1940. 

His first venture into business was a5? 
salesman for the Sheaffer Pen Compa 
After this, he became Assistant to tl 
General Manager and Production Managt! 
of the Phoenix Hosiery Company. 
Mr. Kling joined the Firestone Tire a 
Rubber Company as Assistant to the Offi 
Manager. In January of 1948 he cat 
with NOMA as a member of the Reseatt! 
and Standards Department. 
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Baugho Appointed at Georgia U. 


Lloyd E. Baugham has resigned his posi- 
tion as ead of the business department at 
Rooseve!t High School, Atlanta, to be- 
come chairman of the Secretarial Science 
Departizent, Atlanta Division, University 
of Georgia, Atlanta. He is a former teacher 
at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky and at 
Commercial High School, Atlanta. 

Mr. Baugham is a graduate of Bowling 
Green (ollege of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky and his Master's degree 
is from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. He is a 
past president of the Southern Business 
Education Association. 


Heyler Becomes Portsmouth Director 


Ezra D. Heyler has been elected co- 
ordinator and director of business edu- 
cation in the Portsmouth (Virginia) 
Public Schools, where he will also be 
principal of the adult evening school. 
Mr. Heyler holds Bachelors degrees 
from Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce and from LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity. He has done graduate work 
at Bucknell University, Northwestern 
University and at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Mr. Heyler has held many teaching 
positions in Pennsylvania schools, in- 
cluding one year at Dickinson Junior 
College, two years at Potts Business 
College, seventeen years at the Wil- 
liamsport Public Schools, and nine years 
as a cooperate training teacher at State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg. He 
taught for two semesters at the Citadel, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


Mrs, Whitlow Heads Honolulu School 


Mrs. Viona H. Whitlow has assumed 
the position of Director of the Phillips 
Commercial School, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
following the recent retirement of Miss 
Catherine T. B. Phillips, founder of the 
school. Mrs. Whitlow recently returned 
to Hawaii from a three months trip to 
the U. S. mainland, where she conferred 
with officials of leading business schools. 

Before going to Hawaii to teach at 
the Honolulu) Business College, Mrs. 
Whitlow was on the faculty of the com- 
mercial department at Central High 
School, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
She was also a teacher and coordinator 
lor the part-time secretarial training 
program in Grand Forks and a critic 
teacher in the Student Teacher-Training 
Department, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

_ An article by Mrs. Whitlow appeared 
im the September issue of The Journal 
of Business Education 


Kinman on U, of California Staff 


wt. I. Kinman, former head of Kinman 
Business University, Spokane, Washington, 
and for some years a resident of Santa 
Barbara, California, is now teaching ex- 
tension courses at the University of Cali- 
tornia, in the Santa Barbara and Ventura 
branches, He will teach principles of ac- 
counting and advanced accounting. He also 
plans to devote part of his time to editorial 


a9 in connection with accounting text- 
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| you in a new office job! 


What’s Your Problem in Shorthand? 


You can be sure that there's a 


special Gregg book to help you! 


PHRASING? 


The “Bible” on this subject is Gregg 
Shorthand Phrase Book, by Gregg. De- 
signed for drills, self-improvement practice, 
and reference use, it contains four thousand 


phrases and their outlines! List, 1.20 


HOMEWORK? 


If you are using the Anniversary 
Edition of the Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
you can reduce homework time, save note- 
books, and enjoy the convenience of using 
detachable pages from a_ scientifically 
planned shorthand workbook. Shorthand 
is easier when studied from Directed Home- 
work, by Young, It “matches” the Manual, 
unit by unit, for 96 lessons, ....List, 1.00 


HIGH-FREQUENCY 
WORDS? 


How much would you pay to have 
in one book the 5,000 Gregg Shorthand 
words that are most used. A lot more, 
we'll bet, than the cost of 5,000 Most-Used 
Shorthand Forms, by Gregg! 


Paper cover, list, .40 


Cloth cover, list, .60 


DERIVATIVES? 


Perplexed by almost-alike shorthand 
outlines? Then you'll appreciate the way 
the Gregg Shorthand Dictionary, with its 
over 19,000 practical words and outlines, 
is arranged so that all derivatives are 
grouped! This is a book you'll take with 
List, .75 


BRIEF FORMS? 


Yes, there is even a book that does 
nothing but drill you backwards and for- 
wards on all the brief forms in Gregg 
Shorthand: Brief-Form Drills, by Bisbee. 
It matches the Anniversary Edition Gregg 


Shorthand Manual, unit by unit. Espe- 


READING NOTES? 


One of the quickest ways to build up 
skill in reading shorthand is to read a lot 
of perfect shorthand, You can do this and 
enjoy it by reading some of the fine stories 
now available in Gregg Shorthand: 


The Diamond Necklace List, .28 


Great Stone Face, selections from Ham- 
let, and Rip Van Winkle. .Each, list, .32 


Christmas Carol, Aesop’s Fables, Man 
Without a Country, and Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow Each, list, .36 


Alice in Wonderland i 60 


ENGLISH? 


If you need a first-rate reference 
book that outlines all the problems of 
transcription English, you would be excited 
to have your own copy of Stenographer’s 
Transcription Reference, by Hobson, It is 
organized as a reference book, but is so 
well illustrated that it could serve as a 


classroom practice book! 


What Does “List’’ Mean?—A 


New York 16 
Chicago 3 


San Francisco 2 Toronto 5 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“‘list’’ price is the single-copy 
price given in our catalogue. 
Orders sent in by schools or 
teachers, however, receive a 
school discount. Place orders 
with our nearest office. 


Boston 16 


Dallas 1 


London, WC, 1 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


"TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE" 
Accounting Secretarial 


Member 
National Council of Business Schools 
pproved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF COMMERCE 
Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
ri-Cities 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 
424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Belnké-Walkor 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DYKE ano SPENCE 
STANDARD BUILDING © CLEVELAN 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin. 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
Correll, President 
A Qieltty School Since 1877 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete business 


training 
Denver Colorado 
. Johnson, Preside 
Prepere at Parks and ell 


1450 St. 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 
BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 


Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accountin Professional 
Professional Salesmanship, Specialized Secretaria 
Commercial Art 
1329 Oak s. Kansas City 6, Mo. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 

Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Business 
Administration 


THE KELLEY BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1312 Main St. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


THE ROBERT MORRIS SCHOOL 


A distinctive professional school of modern busi- 

ness practice offering courses in Accounting, 

Business Administration, Secretarial Science and 
related subjects. 


William Penn Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh 19, Po. 


Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of Junior Colleges, mod- 
ern buildings, inexpensive residence halls for 
girls, establ hed 1863. Send for catalog. 


ROCHESTER Business INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, INC. 
e 
Founded 1866 
e 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


"The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texes 


STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At Northwest's Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


usiness University 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by mg State to Confer Degrees 

n Commerce 
Capacity 500 Si — ontinuous 


per 
Ww. C. President 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Business Administration, Complete Accounting 
(C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


LOCKYEAR’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1893 
Accounting, Business Administration and 
Secretarial Courses 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
W. M. Wootton, President 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on - 
pletion of Business Administration and Accou 
ing courses. Secretarial and 


diplomas are awarded. 
13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okdahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
cate | by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. ¥. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Dr. W. A. Ashbrook has returned 
to his position in State Teachers College, 


' Cullowhee, North Carolina, after having 


served for one year as Head of the De- 
partment of Business Education and Busi- 
ness Administration at the Florence (Ala- 
bama) State Teachers College. Dr. Ash- 
brook was Department Head at State 
Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Caro- 
lina, for eight years before going to Ala- 
bama State Teachers College in Florence. 


Lewis A. Bartley former head of the 
Department of Business Administration 
at West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, is now teaching at the 
Galesburg Division of the University of 
Illinois, at Galesburg. Besides teaching 
courses in cost and intermediate ac- 
counting in the Department of Com- 
merce and Business Administration he 
will serve as permanent advisor to com- 
merce students. Mr. Bartley has had 
twelve years of teaching experience, in- 
cluding two years as head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minnesota and two 
years as principal of the Harvel Com- 
munity High School, Harvel, Illinois. 
His A.B. degree is from Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington, Illinois 
and his M.A. degree is from the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


F. Blair Mayne now heads the De- 
partment of Business Administration at 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
with the rank of professor. He has 
been at the University of Wyoming, Lar- 
amie for the past two years as profes- 
sor of business education and teacher 
trainer in distributive education. He 
was State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education for Wyoming for the first of 
these two years. Before going to the 
University of Wyoming he was vice- 
principal and secretary-treasurer of the 
Packard School, New York City. His 
Bachelor’s degree is from the University 
of Illinois, his Master’s degree is from 
the University of Wyoming and his Doc- 
tor’s degree is from New York Univer- 
sity. Dr. Mayne is a former associate 
editor of THE JouRNAL oF BustNness Epvu- 
CATION. 


Glen E. Murphy has accepted a posi- 
tion on the teaching staff ‘of Florida 
State University in Tallahassee. He 
finished his work for the Master’s de- 
gree last June. Mr. Murphy received 
his B.A. degree from Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley in 1942. 
After serving in the Army for three 
years he taught in the high school at 
Torrington, Wyoming and also at La 
ng Junior College, La Junta, Colo- 
rado, 


The new Head of the Department o1 
Business Education and Business Adminis- 
tration at the Florence (Alabama) State 
Teachers College is William A. Rich- 
ards. He has resigned his position in 
the Secretarial Science Department at 
Georgia State College for Women at Mil- 
ledgeville, Georgia, to go to Florence. A 
former high school principal in Augusta 
and Maysville, Kentucky, and Head of the 
Business Education Department at Erskine 
College, Due West, South Carolina, Mr. 
Richards also served as City Supervisor 
of Business Education in Greensboro. He 
received his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. His undergraduate 
work was done at the University of 
Louisiana and Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 


Elizabeth Slack, is on leave of ab- 
sence as assistant principal of Bacon 
Academy, Colchester, Connecticut, and 
is teaching at Kohala High School, Ko- 
hala, Hawaii, T. H. She is a graduate 
of Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain and her M.A. degree is 
from the University of Connecticut at 
Storrs. Before going to Bacon Acad- 
emy, where she organized the commer- 
cial department, she taught in the high 
school at Deep River, Connecticut. 


A Knowledge of BUSINESS PAPERS 
and RECORD KEEPING Jud 


OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICAGO - 
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CLERICAL PRACTICE 


This is a short course that will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of 
business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, purchase orders, checks, deposit 
tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. 
It will also teach them to post to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. All the work 
is done on genuine standard forms like those being used in business offices. 


SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING 


A short term course that will enable owners of small businesses to keep financial records. The 
general ledger is eliminated. Therefore, a knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is unnecessary. 
Actual business forms of the most modern design are used throughout. The course includes com- 
plete data for the preparation of operating statements and balance sheets; it provides information 
for the preparation of tax returns; it affords complete financial control of the business unit. 


DETROIT 


50 Student Hours 


24 Student Hours 
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McGraw-Hill Books of Jimely Importance 


—BREDOW 


cians and in teaching student medical 


—FAUNCE AND NICHOLS 


fresh, vigorous interpretation of what 
Mc AW-HILL expect secretaries to do, to know, and to be. 
_—— by a secretary of long practical experience, in col- 


—CARNEY 


Shows how the practice of etiquette in 


McGRAW-HILE 


330 West 42nd Street 


HANDBOOK FOR THE MEDICAL SECRETARY. Second edition 


A thorough revision of a pioneer textbook, based on 
the author’s wide experience in the offices of physi- 
secretaries. 
The book provides information on all aspects of 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY. Second edition 


The present edition of this well known text gives a 
employers 
Written 


ETIQUETTE 


business 
makes working days pleasanter for everyone. 
swers hundreds of questions regarding such problems 


Send for copies on approval 


BOOK 


388 pages, $2.75 
medical office routine, and also covers duties in rela- 
tion to veteran-patients, members of prepaid medical 
care plans, ete. 


495 pages, $3.50 


laboration with an editor and teacher of commercial 
studies familiar with the needs of students, the text 
is a dynamic instructional approach to the art of 
secretarial efficiency. 


IN BUSINESS 


610 pages, textbook edition, $3.25 


as tactful speech, meeting people with ease, hanadling 
difficult situations, transmitting affairs with smooth- 


An- 


ness and speed. 


COMPANY, INC. 


New York 18, N, Y, 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of © 


THE JOURNAL 


ES< 
ATION 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Congratulations to 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


for twenty years of fine service to the 
cause of Better Business Education. We 
are proud that our name has appeared 
in every issue. 


GREGG 


Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 


June 27 to August 5, 1949 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand—Typewriting— 
Bookkeeping — Business Law — and Office Practice. Also 
skill development in shorthand and typewriting. Outstand- 
ing faculty. During the last two summers, teachers at- 
tended from every state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 
37 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 
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THE SECRETARY'S BOOK, Revised Edi- 
tion, by S. J. Wanous, and L, W. Erick- 
son, New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 597 pp. $4.00. 


The aim of this revised edition of The 


$3.50 Secretary's Book is to supply a_ practical 
; reference manual which will be genuinely 
ercial and continuously useful to the secretary. 
> text The popularity of the first edition indicatés 
rt of that not only did the secretary find the 
text useful, but teachers and businessmen 
as well. 
In an effort to meet the needs of the 
secretary beyond those of typing and _ste- 
nography, the authors have included mate- 
$3.25 rials on all types of business and _ social 

letters, report writing and other forms of 
dling business writing, legal papers, filing, the 
ooth- telephone, receiving visitors, the mail, 


postal, express, telegram and = cablegram 
regulations, tables and graphs, dictation, 
transcribing, typ'ng, proofreading, capital- 
ization, punctuation, grammar, spelling, 
dividing, compounding, expressing numbers, 

word usage, and reference books. 
] Cc Practicality of content is emphasized by 
f the compact presentation of each topic in 


18, N.Y. Border to enable those who use the manual 
ms f°) find the desired information quickly. 
The authors have consistently attempted 
——— present information which is reliable 


and representative of accepted convention 
and usage. 


A HANDBOOK FOR BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL, 
by Clifford B. Shipley, New York: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 51 
pp.. Monograph No, 69, 1948, 


ie 
ss Continuing its policy of making avail- 
: able to the teachers of the country the 
d latest materials developed through research 
or special study, the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company presents its 69th mono- 
graph. This monograph is very timely and 
Y will be a valuable guide to teachers and 
y school officials in small communities. 
Dr. Shipley defines a small high school 
——— ffs one “which has fewer than three hun- 
—__,_ fered students in grades 9 through 12. The 


business department of the small high 
school is that department that offers any 
of the business subjects and employs no 
more than one full-time teacher and a part- 
time teacher.” 

The topics discussed are: explanation 
ot administrative and instructional needs 
tor a handbook; the objectives of the busi- 


ng— less education program; administration of 
Also the business education program; improve- 
and- ment of instruction; extra-curricular offer- 
3 Ings; guidence, placement, and follow-up: 
and Tooms and equipment for business ed- 
ication. Dr. Shipley lists ample and well. 
hosen references. 
4 The pattern of presentation is the same 
z hroughout the book: question, principles 
pplicable to the question, and recommen- 
(ations based upon study and _ research, 
hus it is extremely easy for the indivi- 
we aiual to read, to check for information, or 
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to locate specific answers to specific ques- 
tions. It is, as the title states, a handbook 
and should be available for ready reference. 
Not all of its usefulness will be restricted 
to the small school teacher; much of the 
content can be adapted to the needs of 
those teaching in larger systems than that 
defined by Dr. Shipley. 


+ 


INTRODUCTION TO MARKETING: Prin- 
ciples of Wholesale and Retail Dis- 
tribution, by Paul D, Converse and 
Fred M. Jones, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 606 pp. $4.25. 


College teachers who are acquainted with 
the larger work of Converse on marketing 
will find this book of real interest. It 
combines a simplified treatment of general 
marketing methods and principles with a 
more detailed treatment of retailing, par- 
ticularly as it applies to the operation of 
small and medium-sized stores. 

In schools where it is not possible to 
offer separate courses in marketing and 
retailing, this book meets the problem by 
providing students with an understanding 
of marketing economics and wholesaling as 
a basis for their study of retailing. In 
this book, therefore, marketing economics, 
or the physical handling of goods, and 
wholesaling are treated before a discus- 
sion of retailing is begun. 

This book serves as a basis for a 
fundamental course in marketing and re- 
tailing where only a few courses in retail- 
ing—such as textiles, store management, 
retail store selling techniques and cooper- 
ative training—are possible. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS. by Lewis 
A, Froman, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 611 pp. $4.50. 


The text is planned for a first course 
in business which is often required of 
all students in a collegiate school of 
business. The content of this course dif- 
fers widely in different schools and even as 
given by different instructors in one school. 
One of the basic criticisms of the course 
is that it is merely an abbreviation of the 
specialized courses and thus results in 
repetition later on. 

This book has been planned to result 
in a minimum of duplication with later 
specialized courses. There are, for ex- 
ample, no separate treatments on produc- 
tion, accounting, statistics, marketing, or 
finance. However, the general significance 
of these subjects is presented at various 
points in connection with particular busi- 
ness situations which are being analyzed. 
The book steers clear of technical processes 
and methods but the eventual need and use 
of such comprehension is emphasized. 

Thus while the book is an introduction 
to business, it does not trespass significant- 
ly upon the understandings to be developed 
later. In this sense, the book is a real 
contribution for this problem of duplication 
is widely criticized not only by teachers 
but by students. 


‘ing to facilitate adjustments. 


HUMAN FACTORS IN MANAGEMEN}?, 
edited by Schuyler Dean Hoslett, New 
cae Harper and Brothers, 322 pp. 


This book integrates in a single volume 
the substance of the important work that 
has appeared during the past ten years 
in the whole field of fundamental human 
problems between the executive and the 
worker. The distinguished body of con- 
tributors have centered their attention on 
four major subjects: the nature and con- 
ditions of leadership, the training of lead- 
ers in human relations, human relations 
at the work level, and the use of counsel- 
This ma- 
terial represents the findings of person- 
nél experts, management consultants, 
psychiatrists, sociologists, anthropologists, 
and. executives. Thus, in breadth of ex- 
perience and study the book cuts across 
academic lines to demonstrate the funda- 
mental practical factors of human rela- 
tions in any organized activity. 

Many subjects for further research in 
the field of human relations are suggest- 
ed in this book. Students looking for 
meaningful doctoral dissertations can find 
numerous suggestions here. 


+ 


COST ACCOUNTING, by John G. Block- 
er, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 733 pp. $5.50. 


A revision of a standard college text for 
the field of cost accounting and mana- 
gerial control—chapters have been added 
and each former chapter has been care- 
fully revised. 

In this edition, the descriptive features 
are minimized in order to emphasize utili- 
zation of cost data by management in the 
operation of business. Each topic is con- 
sidered from the point of view of what 
management can expect from a particular 
cost procedure and how the information 
can be used in current managerial pro- 
cedures and in planning for future opera- 
tions. 

Business teachers will find this textbook 
especially interesting because it gives as 
much attention to distributive and admin- 
istrative costs as it does to manufacturing 
costs. 


THE NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE, by James 
A. Starrak and Raymond M. Hughes, 
Ames, lowa: lowa State College Press, 
63 pp. $1.25. 


A bulletin that emphasizes the impor- 
tance of post-high school education. It 
presents the various methods used for deal- 
ing with post-high school education such 
as the junior college technical institutions, 
high school extension area, vocational 
school, etc. The book also gives some 
proposed principles and standards for im- 
proving the work of the post-high school 
period. 
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“THE BACK THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 16 


Can the radio be used to awaken 
public interest in business education? 


Editor's Note: Miss Kathleen Boland, Coordinator for Distributive Education in 
the Saginaw Public Schools, Saginaw, Michigan, presents a script for a twelve- 
minute radio program emphasizing distributive education in her community. 
Two cooperative students, a local merchant, and the instructor presented the 


This is one exampie of how the radio can be used to advertise business 


education in the community. Are there more? 
Although Miss Boland does nc? say so, this skit might have been developed 


in the classroom, thus encouraging interest in the class itself. 


Enlisting the 


support and active participation of the businessman musi also have created 


interest in the community. 


In other words, this skit appears to present 


evidence of the type of organization which might well be copied by others 
who, having sold the radio station the idea of permitting a broadcast, are at- 
tempting to develop materials which will appeal to the public and, at the 
same time, adequately advertise business education. 


In April 1947 a 12-minute period on 
the air was devoted to promoting our Sales 
Training Program. ‘Two co-op students, 
a local merchant, and an instructor pre- 
sented the following skit: 

INTRODUCTION: (given by the moder- 
ator.) In less than 60 days there will be 
some 1200 or 1300 students graduating 
from the high schools of Saginaw. Ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of this number 
will go to college, but what will become 
of the other 85 per cent? They must find 
work, but what type of work? 

Many of these boys and girls will go 
into the selling field, which is one of the 
largest and most lucrative fields today. 
However, more and more, this industry 
is demanding trained, qualified salespeople. 
For we all know the merchant serves 
himself best when he serves his customer 
best. To meet this community need, to- 
day there is a sales training program in 
Saginaw’s two public high schools which 
prepares students for successful business 
careers. It is a two-year program, begin- 
ning in the junior year. 

Let’s listen in on a student considering 
a career in retailing who is having an 
interview with the local sales coordinator : 

Stup.: Miss Boland, | am David Rakow- 
ski, and my advisor, Mrs. Robinson, has 
advised me to take the sales training 
course offered here. 

Coorpv.: I see, and why do you want to 
go into retailing, David? 

Stup.: Well, | like people; I like to 
handle merchandise. So | feel that | would 
like to sell, and later, because | am inter- 
ested in merchandising, | would like to 
become a buyer of men’s wear. 

Coorp.: That’s splendid, David; | like 
young people with a goal in mind. 

Stup.: Would you mind telling me what 
you teach in this course, Miss Boland? 

Coorp.: David, there are many varied 
and different activities to be found in the 
broad field of retailing today. Especially 
is this true in the department store. You 
know, there are three important steps in 
salesmanship; first, the salesperson; sec- 
ond, the customer; and third, the study 
of merchandise. But suppose Ii take up 
the part the salesman plays. When you 
come into the class, we analyze and de- 
velop your personality and character; we 
prepare you for your interview for your 
in-training job. 

Stup.: Do you place all 
students on jobs, Miss Boland? 

Coorv.: Suppose I answer that question 
later, David. Before I come to that, I 
want to continue on some other phases of 


your sales 
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retailing that we delve into, such as store 
arithmetic; cash register systems; change 
making; wrapping methods; stockkeeping 
procedures ; practical selling methods, with 
demonstrations, both by the teacher and the 
students; store organization systems, and 
their major divisions—the merchandising 
department, the advertising department, 
the finance and control department, and 
the personnel department. 

Stup.: May | interrupt you a moment, 
Miss Boland. Do you teach from books 
only or do you have some outside activ- 


ities ? 

Coorp.: | was just coming to that, 
David. Yes, we have many outside ac- 
tivities. Notice that frame-like structure 


over there. Well, that represents a store 
window, or perhaps I should say a display 
window. \We have display men from our 
local stores come in and trim the window 
for us; then they explain the various 
methods of displaying merchandise. Later 
on the students trim the window with the 
class and the teacher offering constructive 
criticisms. Frequently we use the window 
as a stage and the students put on sales 
demonstrations from this higher level; or 
again we use it when we study Line, 
Design, and Fashion. Then the students 
model clothes on this miniature stage. 

Stup.: That sounds rather interesting 
and worth while. 

Coorp.: Yes, we think so. And _ note, 
too, our long store counter and the shelves 
directly back of it; these were given to 
us by one of our local merchants. Students 
often stand behind the counter and do 
model selling. Then we teach effective 
store lettering, good English, and vocab- 
ulary building. And, too, we try to develop 
a pleasing voice. Also, we take up the 
principles of color in all its related phases 
te merchandising. 

Srup.: I have been told that you often 
bring in outside salespeople to put on sales 
demonstrations. 

Coorp.: Yes, that is another thing that 
we do to vitalize the class. Then, too, 
executives from our local stores come in 
and talk to the class and explain and give 
their views on selling; also, what they 
expect of salespeople today. 

Now, in answer to your question of a 
moment ago regarding students being 
placed on jobs, it works this way. If, 
during the first year’s study you show 
promise of becoming a good salesperson, 
we try to place you in a part-time job 
where the employer cooperates to further 
the training on-the-job. This adds real 
experience to the learning from books. 
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Stup.: My advisor said this was a tw@l 
year program; what do you teaci: in ¢ 
senior year? 

Coorp.: We study merchandise ‘rom j 
raw stages to the finished product, 
this part of retailing we usually takeg 
number of field trips to our local stop 
to further our study of merchandise, 

During this year you continue yo 
part-time employment and training. 

Stup.: Frankly, Miss Boland, 
realized there was so much to operaty 
a store. 

Coorp.: Most people do not, David. By 
because there is so much detail to opera 
ing a store successfully today, and becangd 
selling is so much a social contact, a sales 
person must be a well-rounded human be 
ing. Salespeople, and note I say sale 
people, not clerks—salespeople today my 
have initiative and insight. Their know 
edge must be broad; they must know magi 
things, such as goods, principles of agf 
merchandising. It is a large field, offen 
ing many opportunities to the ambitiog 
young person with the ability to carry og 
that ambition. or instance, there is {fi 
field which you like, buying and_ selling 
merchandise; or there is the field of a 
counting if vou like detail work; the fi 
of art if you are talented along that ling 
journalism if you like advertising; engi 
neering if you like to plan and do maim 
tenance work; and the personnel depang 
ment has been growing by leaps and bounéi 


during the past five years. Research 
another excellent field if you like 


gather data for store executives ; and matj 
young people like the fashion field. ef 
there are the finance and control division 
and the credit division. 

That, David, is a resume of what 
tailing has to offer the young enterprisiay 
boy or girl today. 

Stup.: One more question, Miss Bolan 
When these in-training students gradual 
from school, are they considered full-timg 
employees ? 

Coorp.: Im glad you brought that 
tion up, David. 

Moperator: Now let us listen in ong 
conversation taking place betwen an iff 
training student and her employer : 

MERCHANT: Meretta, you have been will 
us as a part-time cooperative student sing 
the fall of 1945; within a few months yo 
will graduate from high school. Wha 
phase of retailing do you like best? 

Meretta: Mr. Neuman, I like selli 
merchandise to people, and especially do 
like to sell gloves and ladies’ handhag 
I have been in this department since cof 
ing here. I intend specializing in leall 
ers, and I would like to say how mid 
I appreciate all the help you have giv@ 
me in this type of merchandise; likewis 
the school has aided me greatly with infor 
mation on gloves and handbags. You s@ 
some day I would like to become a buy 
of gloves and handbags. 

MercHAntT: That’s fine, Meretta. I 
glad to hear that you have so mi 
ambition, and I want to inform you 1 
that when you are through at high sch 
we want you to start with us as a 
time employee. 

Meretta: Thank you, Mr. Neuman. 

Moperator: We will now go back to 
student who is interviewing — the 
coordinator. 

Srup.: Well, retailing sounds very 
teresting, Miss Boland; I am so glad th 
my advisor suggested that I go into @ 
type of work. Thank you for your! 
formation. I will be seeing you 1 
semester. 

Coorp.: I will be pleased to have you 
my class next fall, David. 
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